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Another in the Series 

For decades writers have been pro¬ 
phesying the arrival of the “air age” 
—the time when the business man, 
forsaking the “ 8.25,” steps deftly 
into the cabin of his private heli¬ 
copter. 

However, great though the pro¬ 
gress of aviation has been during 
recent years, many difficulties of 
operation and cost remain to be 
overcome before private ownership 
is within the reach of the man in 
the street. Nevertheless, scheduled 



and charter air services will, to-day, 
fly you swiftly to almost any coun¬ 
try in the world. In addition, thou¬ 
sands of men and women of all ages 
do own and fly their private aircraft 
with no more bother than is involved 
in a car trip. 

A large measure of the credit for 
the regularity, safety and convenience 
of modern air travel must be handed 
to the ground organisations which 
service all types of aircraft and fac¬ 
ilitate their arrival and departures. 



Among such services, Shell Aviation 
Service has an unsurpassed record for 
efficiency in fuelling and lubrication 
with standardised Shell products. 
Regular inspections and careful stock 
supervision aim to ensure that Shell 
are always ready to deliver what is 
needed promptly and efficiently. For 
the pilot on tour there is the Shell 
Carnet—a document that commands 
Shell Aviation service at all airports 
without “red tape” or difficulty over 
language and currency. 

Highly praised though Shell Avia¬ 
tion Service is, there is never a 
“goodenough” for Shell. Constant 
research ensures that Shell products, 
whether for use in the air or on the 
road, maintain their leadership. 


Horizons widen through Shell 
research! 



Discussion on Russia 

IR : It is, I believe, unfortunate that 
■what may be termed the Russian 
technique in argument should invariably 
be employed by defenders of the Russian 
regime. The technique lacks nothing of 
versatility. The weapons employed range 
from appeal to authority—the “ What 
says the Good Book?” attitude—through 
accusations of heresy (fascism, bourgeois 
ideology, defeatism, chauvinism and what 
have you) and attempts to discredit one’s 
opponent personally by quoting his petit- 
bourgeois origins or early political affili¬ 
ations, to the final thrust that his ideas 
cannot be correct because if they were 
the implication would be harmful to com¬ 
munism or to the Stalinist regime. The 
Russian protagonist argues, in effect, 
though the effect is usually somewhat 
concealed by the use of extremely Comin¬ 
tern language: “Your father was a haber¬ 
dasher, and so your ideas are not worth 
a button !” or “You once were a Zionist 
and what you say now is merely concealed 
Zionism ! ” or “ Hitler said something 
similar, therefore you are a Fascist ! ” 
or “ What you say is opposed to what 
Marx wrote in 18— and is therefore not 
worth hearing ! ” 

Used by the Russians within the 
charmed circle of the true believers, such 
techniques of discussion, valid as the dis¬ 
putations of the theologians within their 
own narrow world, have been successful 
in disproving, or discrediting, the line 
taken up by any critics of the immaculate 
Stalin administration. Lookers-on, from 
a safe distance, have been astonished to 
witness the defeat and disgrace, the final 
liquidation, of many Soviet citizens of 
imimpeachable integrity and of inter¬ 
national repute in the various fields of 
psychology, genetics and so forth. 

* * * 

B UT employed outside the charmed and 
geographically increasing orbit of 
Soviet influence, these same techniques 
must to western minds savour a little of 
the ridiculous. They may have their wild 
logic, topsy-turvy but no doubt suffi¬ 
ciently disconcerting to the victims, but 
to those whose allegiance to the Good 
Book is less mystic in quality and more 
critical, their chief attribute is their quite 
astounding irrelevance. One feels that it 
would be a misfortune if such methods of 
arguing should spread, via the Comin¬ 
tern and its satellite bodies, and should 
become the accepted ways of discussion 
(of anything pertaining to Russia) the 
world over. 

But the tendency is there, and in 
South Africa an instance has been fur¬ 
nished recently in the columns of “Trek” 
of some at least of the Russian types of 
argument. Guy Routh, whose ability to 
discuss by non-Russian methods is beyond 


question, in replying to Koestler’s criti¬ 
cisms of the Stalin regime—criticisms 
which would seem to merit at least some 
serious attention since they were made 
by one who loved Rachel, the idea of 
Communism,, faithfully for seven years 
and waited the consummation—has not 
attempted to consider these criticisms on 
their merits in the sedate mood of the 
earnest enquirer. He writes not as one 
seeking for truth but as one who is out 
to vilify his opponent. In Mr. Routh’s 
own words he chooses to “ forget about 
the witnesses, ignore the defendant, and 
turn my attention to the prosecutor.” 
That is, Mr. Routh takes up, as his tool, 
the notorious Soviet technique of seeking 
to discredit the critic. 

* * *' 

K OESTLER, brilliant Hungarian Jew, 
ex-Zionist of extreme views, is easy 
game for discrediting. Not only has his 
open life been hectic and passionate, but 
also by reason of the self-revelation of his 
novels the facts of his inner life are no 
secret and are mercilessly pounced upon 
and used to bear witness against him. 
The fact, for instance, that Koestler was 
unbearably disappointed by Russia’s fail¬ 
ure for whatever reasons to intervene 
in the Spanish War is a large black mark 
against him. (Yet what Communist 
throughout the world did not then share 
this heart-sickness of hope deferred? Was 
it in fact so discreditable an emotion ? 
And is it not true that roughly from that 
time the world policy of the U.S.S.R. 
began openly to serve the needs of Russia 
before thoso of the world proletariat ?) 
Koestler supports partition in Palestine—. 
another black mark ! He enlisted in the 
British Army—black again ! (Yet surely 
good Communists, even good Stalinists, 
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were given credit for bearing arms in the 
armies of Russia’s allies.) 

Now it may be that Koestler is hostile 
to Russia and to the Russian world 
politics of to-day; it may be that hi 
“Arrival and Departure” Koestler has 
criticised, and that with bitterness, cer¬ 
tain features of the Stalin regime (and 
ieidentally got his Freudian analysis a 
little distorted, which also is chalked up 
against him), and it may be that in this 
book and also in “ Thieves in the Night ” 
Koestler seems to display in sex abnOT- 
malities an interest that Mr. Routh stig¬ 
matises as pornographic. All these may 
be true, and yet, if we are considering 
seriously what Koestler has to say of the 
U.S.S.R., it is mere waste of time to 
worry over whether he knows his Freud 
and whether he sees fit (possibly with 
sales in mind) to salt his political writ¬ 
ings with a sex interest that seems to 
some readers over-emphasised. 

To dwell upon these things is to argue 
with the Russian technique. But in 
“ Trek,” surely, we are not disputing 
with Russians nor even with Communists 
exclusively, and, this being so, one finds 
such lines of attack irrelevant, and even 
unpleasant. Moreover, if one is to take 
notice of the discussions between charac¬ 
ters in the novels, for example those 
between the hero and the fascist youth 
in “ Arrival and Departure,” talks which 
enable the latter to put his point of view 
with great clarity and exposed in all its 
barrenness, onp must remember also the 
discussions in “Darkness at Noon”-—Pas¬ 
sages penned in sorrow, in hitter anger 
and frustration, but certainly not in hate. 

So let us discuss facts Tather than per¬ 
sonalities and argue the topic rather than 
the opponent, with appeal to reason 
rather than the sacred writings, _ Let us 
beware of becoming too Russian in argu¬ 
ment. 

W M. LUNT. 

JOHANNESBURG. 


of the Natal University towards its non- 
European college.” In my article I 
mentioned this as one of a list of several 
‘ ‘ possible consequences of the scheme ’ ’ 
i.e. some possible future development 
(hence my use of the term, Natal Univer¬ 
sity—for the institution which is still 
to-day a University College). Dr. 
Malherbe has made more than one public 
pronouncement that there has been no 
change of policy : I am fully acquainted 
with these statements. 

Lastly, Academicus says that the 


Maritzburg Students’ Council resigned 
over questions of terminology and over 
the division of powers amongst the 
Students’ Councils. What he did not 
mention, and this is the crucial issue 
from my point of view, was that it was 
a question of racial terminology which 
led to the resignation. 

Thus, I fell that your correspondent’s 
letter has not cast any new complexion 
on my argument. 

ACADEMIC A. 

JOHANNESBURG. 



Natal University College 

S IR : I welcome the interest of your 
correspondent, Academicus, in the 
problems of South African Universities— 
the more minds that devote themselves 
to the complexities of these problems, 
the sooner may their solution be fore¬ 
seen. But it is a pity that he has been 
so perturbed by a few semeiotic interpre¬ 
tations he placed on my article on Racial 
Problems in the Universities, and has 
neglected the main issue under discus¬ 
sion. The main issue is the plan for the 
future development of Natal University 
College : Academicus claims that it is 
not “ Dr. Malherbe’s plan ” that is re¬ 
sponsible for the separation of Indian 
and African classes from European 
classes. This I do not deny, hut in my 
original article I made specific reference 
to the separation of the European and 
non-European Colleges : this I still main¬ 
tain is the crux of the Malherbe Plan as 
far as race relations are concerned. 

The fact that Sastri College is an 
Indian High School and that it provides 
premises for non-European university 
students in Durban is well known to me. 
The term “ Sastri ” is often applied in 
university and student circles when refer¬ 
ence is made to these non-European 
students. It is a popular usage and in 
that sense I was using the term. 

Academicus’s second quibble is over 
my reference to “a change in the policy 
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U.P. LIBERAL M.P. 
STATES HIS CASE 

Within the next few years South African 
Liberalism must stand upon its own 
feet if its beliefs are ultimately to triumph 


TTHE future of South Africa is bound 
up, inescapably, with the native 
question. Other problems, in an ad¬ 
mittedly complex country, fade into 
comparative insignificance beside this 
one. We look forward to-day in hopeful 
expectation to a period of great pros- 
jrerity, of industrial expansion, and of 
ever increasing home and external 
markets. These visions will come to 
nothing unless within the next gener¬ 
ation we find a firm basis for co-opera¬ 
tion and harmony between white and 
black. Relations between the two 
sections, during the past decade, have 
markedly deteriorated, and the full 
implications of the contact between 
European and Bantu in the sub¬ 
continent are, at long last, becoming 
manifest. It is perceived, after years 
of somewhat hesitant experimentation, 
that the foundations of their mutual 
existence were insecurely laid and must 
be laid anew. My belief is that only 
liberalism is capable of laying these 
foundations so that they will endure. 

It may be admitted that full-scale 
separation—or segregation—has much to 
recommend it—in theory; but this 
solution can be dismissed as entirely 
unworkable at the present time. The 
interdependence of white and black has 
gone too far; economically they are 
already welded together, and the opera¬ 
tion of wrenching them apart would 
bring about such disruption of our 
economic life as is impossible to con¬ 
template. Even the most thoughtful 
and unprejudiced advocates of “separa¬ 
tion ” admit its tremendous difficulties 
and the ‘ ‘ immediate sacrifices ’ ’ it would 
entail. Nor can the middle course of 
palliatives and opportunism do more than 
postpone—for a short while— the ulti¬ 
mate reckoning. I am concerned, there¬ 
fore, in this article with the part which 
liberals can play in securing the accep¬ 
tance of liberalism as the true guide and 
inspiration for the future. 

* * * 

npHERE is no Liberal Party in South 
Africa. This is a misfortune for 
two reasons; first because liberalism has 
been, as a result, a voice rather than a 
force in politics; second, and more 
important, because, lacking the cohesive 
TREK— December, 1947 


and consolidating effects of party unity, 
the liberals have been divided amongst 
themselves, and have spoken not with 
one voice but with many. In relation to 
the native question liberalism is an 
ambiguous term; it spells no common 
plan of action, hardly even a common 
set of principles. Its adherents range 
from almost communistic equalitarianism 
to the pale and watery variety which 
preaches the abolition of the economic 
colour bar for the purely practical 
purposes of increasing native labour 
efficiency and purchasing power. With¬ 
out decrying the work or seeking to 
minimise the influence of men like Mr. 
Hofmeyr, the late Professor Hoernle, 
Senator Brookes, or of women like Mrs. 
Ballinger, and many others, it remains 


By 

<r Robin Stratford, M.P. 


true that liberalism is relatively im¬ 
potent in the political field. It will, I 
believe, remain an inadequate force in 
politics until the liberals comp together, 
compare their differences, and establish 
a common platform. 

* * * 

A NUMBER of leading newspapers 
■ express liberal views without appar¬ 
ent damage to their large circulations, 
and it is common talk that liberalism 
has, in recent years, made great strides 
at all events in the large centres. But 
this is largely guesswork : there is, at 
present, no reliable means by which the 
true strength of liberalism can be 
gauged, and indeed, as already 
suggested, no clear-cut conception of 
what the liberal standpoint really is. 
These questions will remain unanswered 
until liberalism is organised, until it 
abandons the role of merely influencing 
public opinion and seeks also to test 
public opinion with a definite pro¬ 
gramme. 

What should this programme be ? It 
would require a separate article to 
attempt a comprehensive answer, but 
one thing is, I think, clear, namely, that- 


a liberal party would have only a hand¬ 
ful of adherents and could render no 
service to South Africa unless its 
ultimate goal is the expansion and per¬ 
petuation of European civilisation in 
this country. The task of liberalism is 
to reconcile this ultimate goal with its 
own fundamental faith in the value and 
the rights of the individual irrespective 
of colour, with Christian principle, and 
with obvious and practical need of re¬ 
leasing th© latent and repressed capabili¬ 
ties of the native peoples and enabling 
them fully to contribute to, and share 
in the fruits of our joint endeavours. 

The opponents of liberalism declare 
that this reconciliation can never take 
place, and that acceptance of the liberal 
doctrine involves ultimate race suicide. 
Liberals will never be able to meet this 
challenge conclusively until they unite. 
The charge of unpractical idealism will 
follow them until they submit to the 
discipline of drawing up concrete pro¬ 
posals to which they can all subscribe. 

* * * 

T HE possible effects of such a new 
departure in South African politics 
naturally require consideration. In the 
first place liberalism is the very converse 
of Malanite nationalism—not only with 
Tespect to the native question, but under 
almost every head of national policy. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the liberals 
must do nothing which might in any way 
promote a nationalist victory at the next 
general election. From this obvious fact 
the conclusion is commonly drawn that 
liberalism cannot, under present con¬ 
ditions, aspire to separate political 
identity but must be content to form a 
wing of or group within the United 
Party. This is, to me, very uncon¬ 

vincing. 

The existence of a liberal element in 
the United Party is of course well 
known, and Mr. Hofmeyr is now busy 
proclaiming and explaining his own 
standpoint and convictions in town and 
country. In short, in so far as the 
United Party may be thought to be 
compromised or embarrassed, in its fight 
with the Nationalists, by its association 
with liberalism, that embarrassment is 
already inescapable. In these circum¬ 
stances, it is hard to see how a liberal 
party pledged to fight nationalism and 
committed accordingly to such election 
tactics as this fight may involve, can in 
any way harm the immediate United 
Party cause. The plain truth is that 
liberalism in South Africa has outgrown 
its swaddling clothes. Both internal 
growth and world developments have 
brought it to adult estate, and, if not 
tomorrow, at least within the next few 
years it must stand upon its own feet 
if the beliefs which are its content are 
ultimately to -prevail. 


Three 



NOTES AND COMMENTS 

After 2,000 Years 

^T’iHE world at large will congratulate 
the Jews on attaining full and un¬ 
fettered sovereign independence in a 
partitioned Palestine. Theirs has been 
an uphill struggle for survival through 
the centuries, culminating in the tragedy 
of Nazism which all but destroyed them. 
There is at last the opportunity being 
afforded to this highly talented race to 
get its feet onto its own soil, and with 
it to gain that spiritual solidity which 
can never come to a group that is eter¬ 
nally alien. The crown of nationhood 
which has been conferred on the Jews 
will greatly help to synthesise this scat¬ 
tered people and facilitate their integra¬ 
tion with those nations in the midst of 
whom they find themselves, the way 
every other people has succeeded in do¬ 
ing in an age of migration. 

UNO has been put to the test, and 
has so far survived it. If it had failed 
in its duty because of Arab blackmail, 
it would have undermined all UNO auth¬ 
ority. The issues were quite clear. One 
commission after another had investi¬ 
gated the position, and without reserve 
had declared for the need of a Jewish 
Homeland in Palestine. It would have 
been preposterous if the latest recom¬ 
mendation made by a special committee 
of UNO had been shelved as so many 
before it. It is indeed regrettable that 
Britain, or Bevin, to be more exact, 
behaved rather ungraciously till the 
very end. It is true that there were 
many exasperating moments in the affairs 
of Britain and the Jews, but statesmen 
must not be petty. This was one of 
the major post-war problems that was 
being settled, and those engaged in 
unravelling it should exercise more 
patience than Mr. Bevin was apparently 
prepared to bring to it. It is gratifying 
to learn that the Dominions voted for 
the Partition. May we express the hope 
that the way will now be opened for 
the harmonisation of British-Jewish rela¬ 
tions. Here is a friendship that has 
borne much fruit in the past and can 
continue to do so in the future. The 
Jews must, on their part, do nothing 

that will prevent such a coming together. 
* * * 

TN the meantime, much remains to be 
done. The UNO decision, now that 
it has been taken, must be rigorously 
enforced. This resolution, if it is to 
have meaning, must be backed both by 
military strength and economic aid. 
Despite all provocations, the Jews must 
act with restraint towards the Arabs, 
and in this way convince the world that 
such Arab violence as occurs is being 
instigated by power-seeking politicians. 

One more point: Is it too much to 
expect that the American-Soviet co-opera- 


Tlie Kingwilliamstown 
Textile Venture 

By DONALD B. MOLTENO, M.P. 


T H E Government action in relation to the exemption of the textile 

venture near Kingwilliamstown from the wage regulations governing 
the textile industry as a whole raises an issue of profound importance 
and far-reaching implications. The venture in question was initiated 
by the Industrial Development Corporation at the instigation of the 
Government. Although arrangements were entered into with a private 
firm for the actual establishment of a textile factory in a Native reserve, 
such arrangements were in conformity with a Government plan, de¬ 
signed for the purpose of locating an industrial plant at a point of 

labour supply. A housing and home-ownership scheme has been corre¬ 

lated with the planned location of a unity of production. 

The novel and experimental nature of the project must be evident 
to anyone with the slightest knowledge of the 1 general contemporary 
pattern of African labour distribution. A combination of the effects 

of restrictive laws against Africans, general African backwardness and 
a policy of economic “taissez faire” has resulted in a spatial divorce 
between the location of industry and the domicile of the bulk of its 
labour force. The consequence has been the dependence of industry 
upon a migrant and casual labour supply, with retrogressive effects 
both upon the productivity of industrial labour and upon the social 
conditions of the workers thus affected. Escape from' this situation is 
possible in two directions. One is to encourage and facilitate the 
permanent settlement of African workers in existing industrial centres. 
In a haphazard fashion this is the general trend consequent upon the 
unplanned growth of industry. The other possible direction lies in 
an attempt at the stabilisation of African labour at the point of domi¬ 
cile in the reserves by planning the industrialisation of the latter 
areas. In that direction alone does the slightest hope lie of the most 
partial realisation of the ideal of racial “segregation.” 

* * * 

I N its essence the Kingwilliamstown venture represents a tentative 
experiment in this direction. 

But whatever the social gains produced by such a policy, economic 
costs are likely to be involved. These, surely, are inherent in the 
deliberate location of industry and employment of labour according to 
social, rather than purely economic, criteria. The servicing of the 
industrial sites and the financing of workers' housing from state- 
controlled funds in themselves imply some measure of public subsidisa¬ 
tion. The question raised bv the recent wage exemption is essentially 
one as to the admissibility of adding this form of subsidy to the others 
already resorted to. 

Organised capital and organised labour are both opposed to it. 
the former because it fears the competition of cheap goods, and the 
latter because it fears the undermining of established national wage 
standards. Both fears are, up to a point, legitimate. Yet from the 
point of view of the general African population', employment at less 
than contemporary national wage rates would appear to be preferable 
to under-employment in a reserve or casual employment in a distant 
industrial centre. Further, the possibility of purchasing cheap textile 
products would appear to offer definite advantages to a poverty-stricken 
community. 

* * * 

T HE issues raised are not, therefore, entirely simple ones. On the 
whole, however, the balance of advantage would seem to be against 
subsidisation by way of wage exemption. Such wage differentiation as 
is permitted in circumstances such as these should be based not on 
the social objectives envisaged, but on concrete and ascertained differ¬ 
ences between the cost of living ini rural and urban areas. Apart from 
this legitimate measure of adjustment, the actual costs involved by 
departure from purely economic criteria should be factually and accu¬ 
rately ascertained. This surely is a technical possibility. Once such 
costs are ascertained, they should be met from the general national 
revenue, in the form of the payment of a direct subsidy to the enter¬ 
prise, rather than by means of indirect imposts upon particular groups 
of employers and workers at the expense of their established interests 
and standards. 
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tion, which made a partition solution 
possible, .will be the forerunner of con¬ 
certed action in other fields of conten¬ 
tion? 

* * * 

Mr. Lawrence at UNO 

T HE failure of the Indian delegation 
to the United Nations Assembly to 
■secure a two-thirds majority in favour 
of their motion, even in modified form, 
has been hailed in South Africa as a 
personal success for Mr, H. G. LawTence. 
And so, in a sense, it was. Leaving 
aside all considerations relative to the 
wisdom of the Union Government’s 
Indian policy, Mr. Lawrence undoubtedly 
handled a difficult situation with skill. 

The situation was a difficult one for 
the Union delegation. The moderately- 
worded resolution of the 1946 session of 
the U.N. Assembly had invited India 
and South Africa to negotiate on the 
differences that had arisen between 
them and had expressed the opinion 
that the Union Government’s treatment 
of the Indian national minority should 
be in accordance with that Government’s 
treaty obligations with the Charter. No 
finding had been expressed that such 
treatment did in fact infringe any treaty 
obligations or the Charter. The Union 
Government, however, chose, for its own 
purposes, to read into the resolution an 
“ implication ” to that effect. 


A T the Assembly this year, Mr. 
Lawrence again stressed the alleged 


for a truly extraordinary interpretation 
of those Chater provisions, whereby 
signatory states agree to uphold 
“ human rights and fundamental free¬ 
dom for all without distinction as to 


O N the South-West African issue, 

hnwevpr t.liA result of Mr T i3.lv- 


“ implication ” of last year’s resolution. 
He wisely abstained from the sort or 
attack upon the Indians in general that 
Mr. Nicholls made last year and he 
apparently did not scorn to seek the 
suffrages of some of the lesser Latin- 
American states. By these means and 
by some ingenious special pleading, he 
managed to save a two-thirds majority 
against the Union. 

Mr. Lawrence was no doubt assisted 
in this achievement—such as it was— 
by the bad tactics in which the Indian 
Government has consistently indulged 
throughout this controversy. The im¬ 
position of the trade boycott was, in 
itself, inconsistent with an approach to 
the United Nations. India is indeed 
fortunate to have escaped censure on 
this score. Furthermore, in failing last 
year to accept the Union’s offer of 
submission of the legal issues involved 
to the International Court, and preferr¬ 
ing rather to intrigue for the ambiguous 
resolution which was finally adopted, the 
Indians left it open to Mr. Lawrence to 
argue, without authoritative correction. 


however, the result of Mr. Law¬ 
rence’s effort- can hardly be described as 
having resulted in a success, personal or 
otherwise. His case was, in effect, that 
the Union had respected the U.N. 
Assembly’s 1946 resolution to the extent 
of desisting from incorporating the 
Territory in the Union, but declined to 


accord an equal measure of respect to 
the request for the submission of a 
trusteeship agreement. This was surely 
an equivocal attitude ? If Chapter XII 
of the Charter does not impose an 
obligation on the Union to submit a 
trusteeship agreement, then there is 
certainly nothing in it to prohibit in¬ 
corporation. But as it could scarcely 
have been the intention of the San 
Francisco Conference to allow former 
mandatories simply to grab the terri¬ 
tories entrusted to them in terms of the 
League Covenant, the legal obligation 
to enter into a trusteeship agreement is 
plain .' 
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Housing Showdown Likely 

/"'OLONEL C. J. COLLINGS, Director 
of Housing, and the majority of his 
technical advisers may be expected to 
resign unless the Cabinet agrees to 
streamline the national housing pro¬ 
gramme by establishing the mooted 
Housing Corporation during the forth¬ 
coming session of Parliament. It is 
freely rumoured that the technicians on 
the National Housing Commission are 
not prepared to be linked to a failure 
which the housing programme must be, 
unless organised along the lines now put 
forward by the Director and the Com¬ 
mission. Serious political repercussions 
would be bound to follow any resigna¬ 
tions such as those contemplated, so 
that the Government may be expected 
to look smart in attending to the pro¬ 
posed new legislation during the forth¬ 
coming session. 

* * * 

Carrying the Banner 

B OTH the U.P. and Labour have 
called on their branches to nominate 
candidates immediately for the General 
Election. The Nationalists and the 
Afrikaner Party have not yet agreed on 
a formula for dividing up the seats, so 
that they are taking no official action. 
Strenuous contests within the U.P. will 
b e fought against many sitting members 
of Parliament. Present M.P.’s who are 
on the danger-list include, Eric Bell 
(Houghton), H. A. Tothill (Bezuiden- 
hout), Fred Howarth (Rosettenville), 
Robin Stratford (Parktown), Frank 
Waring (Orange Grove), T. P. Gray 
(Kensington) and Arthur Barlow (Hos¬ 
pital). Those in the running for nomi¬ 
nation include Henry Tucker (for Park- 
town), James Gray (for Houghton or 
Orange Grove), Tracy Bielski (for 
Bezuidenhout), Bailey Bekker and Blaar 
Coetzee for the new Johannesburg 
Central seat, and A. B. Hofmeyr. 

* * * 

I N Benoni the popularity of a “ White 
Labour ” policy bringing together re¬ 
actionary English-speaking pseudo- 
Labourites with right-wing Nationalists 
—cannot easily be dismissed. While the 
Nationalist support for the so-called 
United Labour Party was genuine and 
wholehearted, there was no real co¬ 
operation between Labour and the U.P. 
If there is to be an election pact, it will 
have to be on a genuine basis, or not 
at all. 


Outlawing Racialism 

A GREAT deal of discussion has been 
■P*- going on about the desirability 01 
having race libel laws introduced in 
South Africa in view of growing racial 
tensions. Influential politicians, spurred 
on by the Springbok Legion, have dis¬ 
cussed the whole question, and represen¬ 
tations have been made to Dr. Colin 
Steyn by The Legion. In the midst of 
all this activity came the judgment in 
the James Caunt trial in Britain where, 
after weeks of elaborate reporting of all 
the libels against the Jewish community, 
it tvas held that even though the 
accused confessed that he had intended 
to provoke the Jews, he was acquitted. 
The result was that the rank anti¬ 
semitism which originally had reached 
only a few people in an obscure paper, 
was dished out to the whole world 
through the greatest national organs. 
This trial has confirmed the views of 
those who oppose the idea of race libel 
laws on the grounds that the trials will 
be fully reported and will give far more 
publicity to the racial-mongers than they 
would get otherwise. This is not the 
last word on the subject and many prom¬ 
inent local jurists have promised the 
Springbok Legion to continue their in¬ 
vestigations into this problem. 

* * * 

Nat Propaganda 

^TIHE Nationalists are able to find a 
victory in every defeat. For them 
there is no sting. When blotted out in 
the recent municipal elections they 
nevertheless came out with triumphant 
headlines because of “ Labour’s eclipse.’’ 
Though officially backing the losing 
candidates in Benoni and Langlaagte 



Adam and Eve and the Marshall Plan 


they claim a great victory because the 
U.P. and Labour vote had declined. 
They round off their hollow claims about 
Nat. strength on the Witwatersrand by 
calmly asserting that in any event they 
need win only one-third of the seats on 
the Witwatersrand. They forget to 
mention which seats even these might 
be. 

* * * 

A United European S.A. 

EVERTHELESS, the Nationalists 
propaganda machine has entered an 
entirely new field of activity aimed at 
broadening the Nationalist Election Axis 
by establishing contacts with the many 
new political parties that are springing 
up. Official liason has already been 
established with the “ United Labour 
Party;” the Nats, consider the first 
fruits of this collaboration in Benoni 
most satisfactory. Feelers are now 
being put out to see whether the Rev. 
C. F. Miles-C'adman, M.P. will nibble 
with the new Central Group he intends 
to form in Natal. Even Col. Stallarcl 
has been hailed in the Nationalist Press 
—for the first time in his long political 
career—as a possible collaborator as a 
result of the formation of the COUNCIL 
OF EUROPEANS by the Dominion 
Party, which has been rechristened the 
S.A. Party. The aim is to get as much 
confusion as possible sown among the 
English-speaking voters, while consoli¬ 
dating the Afrikaner Front. The possi¬ 
bility of financial support for stray 
English-speaking independents and 
groups is not ruled out. 

* * * 

Dr. Malan and the jews 

TT is a little difficult to know what 
Dr. Malan hoped to achieve by his 
statement on Jewish policy, since it must 
have been obvious that, welcome as 
was his denunciation of anti-semitism, 
his programme would not win Jewish 
votes in the election. What it has 
done, however, is to start a violent 
controversy in his own ranks. Those 
who think like Eric Louw have had their 
nose put out of joint, and strong anti- 
semitic forces within the Nationalists’ 
ranks have been mobilised to “ bring the 
doctor to his senses.” The leadership 
of the Transvaal Nationalists—the only 
province v T here Jews are discriminated 
against as such—has maintained a 
sphinx-like silence on Dr. Malan’s state¬ 
ment of policy, which has been interpre¬ 
ted by pro-Nat. papers, like “ Dag- 
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breek,” as an indication of disagree¬ 
ment with Dr. Malan. 

* * * 

Trade Union Moves 

T HE Trades and Labour Council has 
elected a new secretary—or rather 
has re-elected its old secretary, Mr. W. 
J. de Vries. In April he resigned this 
position, saying he objected to the T.L.C. 
being nominated by certain unspecified 
political forces. He accepted another 
appointment. He changed his mind 
very quickly though and, setting aside 
his previous objections, he offered him¬ 
self for re-election and defeated both the 
left-wing nominee and the nominee of 
the moderate centrists .... The 
T.L.C. most unwisely decided to hack 
a Trade Union candidate in Langlaagte, 
against the dictates of the Labour 
Party. The result shows just how ill- 
advised a move it was . . . Powerful 
trade union forces are at work to con¬ 
tinue the process of getting trade unions 
affiliated to the Labour Party, which 
was originally established by trade 
union activity in 1907. The position has 
changed considerably. It is felt, how¬ 
ever, that political and industrial labour 
must come together again .... 
Elections in the Mineworkers’ Union are 
due to take place shortly. The result 
will be an overwhelming majority for the 
democratic candidates against the Nat.- 
supported office-seekers. 

* * * 

Press Monopoly 

R. J. H. H0FMEYR courageously 
faced the wrath of S.A.’s Press 
barons—upon whose support rests his 
political future—when, as chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the “Forum,” 
he expressed “misgivings about certain 
tendencies influencing the S.A. Press.” 
First he mentioned the lack of new and 
vigorous English periodicals and papers 
coupled with the unfortunate demise of 
a number of serious periodicals, which 
Temoved the possibility of desirable com¬ 
petition. Secondly, he deplored the 
absence of a serious S.A, readership 
which offers such a good market to 
papers like “ New Statesman,” the 
“Manchester Guardian,” the “Econo¬ 
mist,” etc. It takes courage to bump 
the Press-lords and Mr. Hofmeyr showed 
commendable courage on this issue. 

* * * 

Fascist Firow 

SWALD PIROW is beginning to 
bask in the glory of being a widely- 
recognised Fascist leader. His ‘ ‘ IN 
MEMORIAM ” to the Nazi murderers, 
who were hanged after the Nuremberg 
trials, was an uncompromising champion¬ 
ship of the policies espoused by South 
Africa’s wartime enemies. His paper 
has also proudly printed a congratulatory 
message received from a well-known 
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"Flying saucers! I wish we had a jet- 
propelled soup tureen." 

—Milan Courier 
British Fascist, G. F. Green. The 
remnants of international fascism are 
getting together, and Mr. Pirow is 
looked upon as the local contact for 
oversea fascists. 

* * * 

Non-European Policy 

TYOTH the African leadership and the 
Nat. leadership—though for differ¬ 
ent reasons—have rejected Gen. Smuts’s 
new proposals for the reorganisation of 
the Native Representatives’ Council. 


This stalemate is not likely to be broken 
until the Fagan Commission reports on 
non-European conditions in urban areas. 
The country is due for a shock when 
this report is made—more so since Mr. 
Justice Fagan was, until his elevation 
to the bench, a Nat. M.P. and a former 
Minister for Native Affairs. Those who 
have formed an opinion, based on the 
nature of the policies being explored by 
the Commission, feel that radical 
changes will be recommended. This 
should strengthen the Government’s 
hands considerably, 

* * * 

O.B. and Havenga 

npHE O.B. has declared its political 
home to be the Afrikaner Party of Mr. 
Havenga, which is in alliance with the 
Nats. All O.B. members are joining the 
A.P. Of seven members elected to 
represent the Cape on the Management 
Committee of the A.P., no fewer than 
six are members of the O.B. How all 
this works out is anybody’s guess. 

—COLOPHON. 
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Socialists vs. Communists 

T TOWEVER intense this controversy 
may be, it should not be allowed to 
degenerate into a fratricidal fight among 
the Socialists themselves or into one 
between Socialists and Communists. 
During the war both parties frankly 
admitted that the split in the working 
class had contributed to the rise of 
fascism and the outbreak of war. The 
first official statement of the German 
Communists after the war acknowledged 
their tragic error in having fought the 
Socialists while the real enemy climbed 
to power. One would think that the two 
groups might have learned once and for 
all the lesson taught them, without dis¬ 
tinction, in the torture chambers of the 
Gestapo. 

Now it becomes apparent that the 
Communists and the right Socialists in 
most countries have learned nothing. 
Today Europe has but two alternatives : 
either governments patterned after the 
De Gasperi regime which in the long run 
will serve, like the Briining government 
in Germany, as vehicles for the return of 
the fascists to power; or governments 
based on Socialists, Communists, and 
progressive elements—the popular front. 
The denunciation of moderate Socialists 
and liberals voiced in the manifesto of 
the new Communist Information Bureau 
and the angry rebuttal of the Socialists 
suggest that the advocates of working- 
class unity will have rough going at 
Antwerp. But they will be strengthened 
in their fight by the conviction that their 
programme is the only one which can 
save Europe from an imminent swing to 
the right and the eventual rise of a new 
fascism more skilled in its techniques of 
repression and far more difficult to 
smash than the earlier model. 

—PARIS POPULAIRE 
* * * 

Soviets on Marshall Plan 

'TVHE Marshall plan, if it is realised in 
any measure at all, will involve the 
sale of American goods on government 
credits. The American monopolies see 
great advantage in this, for it will enable 
them to dictate prices to the European 
credit-Teceiving countries. They will 
pocket fat profits, while all the con¬ 
ceivable risks (insolvency of debtors and 
Eight 


so on) will be borne by the American 
taxpayer, that is, by the public at large. 

American economists and politicians 
calculate that with the help of credits 
and loans granted under the Marshall 
plan (if it is realised) the United States 
will be able to export additional goods 
to a value of five or six billion dollars 
annually. That, it cannot be denied, is 
a large sum. But it is not enough to 
avert the crisis in America, as the 
following considerations show. 

In earlier economic crises in the 
United States production fell 23 per cent 
(crisis of 1920), 46 per cent (crisis of 
1929) and 36 per cent (crisis of 1937). 
Gross annual production in the United 
States today amounts in round figures to 
200,000 million dollars. Let us even 
assume that the impending crisis will be 
less severe than any previous one, and 
will result in a decline in production of 
only 15 per cent, that is, 30,000 million 
dollars. Even so, the hopes reposed in 
the Marshall plan are manifestly built 
on sand. But there is no reason to 
believe that the decline in production in 
the coming crisis will be so moderate. 
Hence, even on the most optimistic 
reckoning, the Marshall plan cannot 
prevent the inevitable economic crisis 
whose sinister shadow is already hanging 
over the United States. 

—MOSCOW TRUD 
* * * 

British Socialism 

OiUTTSH Socialism alone stands today 
between the all-out clash of ideolo¬ 
gies which may become a clash of arms : 
it alone can prevent disaster from the 
now open conflict between Conservatism 
and Communism. Were the Communist 
Parties now to succeed in their avowed 
aim to break the Labour Party in 
Britain and the Socialist Party in France, 
it would not be Stalin who would be the 
victor but Churchill and the Tories in 
Britain and later perhaps Mosley; while 
in Prance it would open the road for de 
Gaulle—even if Communists spray that 
road belatedly with tin-tacks and nails. 
None the less, the Communist Party now 
seeks the downfall of the Labour Govern¬ 
ment in company with the Tories and the 
Liberals. 

The stakes are high. The future pros¬ 
perity of the people of Britain, and the 


future of democracy at least in all 
Western Europe, depend on the success 
of the Labour Government, on its deter¬ 
mination and wisdom, on the courage of 
its socialist conviction. Succes can be 
won by one thing only—by the Govern¬ 
ment’s record of government; nothing, 
else will decide the issue. 

The failure of the British Government 
would turn back all the clocks as surely 
as they were turned back in Germany 
and Italy after 1918. This, and nothing 
less, is the stake. It is the justifica¬ 
tion of the sharp criticism we occasionally 
make of our own Ministers. 

It would be fatal to Labour’s cause if 
the only kind of case that Ministers had 
to answer were the arguments—so pain¬ 
fully outmoded—of Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Pollitt, or of Mr. Clem Davies and 
Sir Oswald Mosley. We cannot afford 
such luxuries. Labour must give the 
best—nothing less is good enough in our 
time. 

—LONDON TRIBUNE 

* * « 

Russia and the West 

'T'HE Soviet leaders have fully con- 
-*■ vinced themselves that recovery in 
II estern Europe under American auspices 
would be dangerous to their security. 
In so far as they mean by that the 
physical security of the Soviet Union, we 
think they are wrong. But they may be 
right in spotting an ideological danger. 
If Western Europe is able to struggle to 
its feet and its Socialist governments are 
given an opportunity to develop their 
programmes, they may prove a very 
disturbing influence on the rulers of the 
Kremlin. 

On the other hand, it is a fact that 

American financial power may be used_ 

through or apart from the Marshall plan 
—to back the interests of Europe’s sur¬ 
viving economic royalists against the 
steady encroachments of Socialist 
strength. Our policy in the Ruhr, as 
well as the attitude of leading American 
officials towards the nationalisation pro¬ 
gramme in Britain, indicate clearly 
enough the course Congress and the 
Administration may take, and it is no 
secret that European Socialists are almost 
as fearful of the consequences of 
American financial help as they are 
eager to have it. To the extent that 
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dollars are used as a dyke to check 
socialism, the Marshall plan will serve 
to fortify the Communist attack on 
Socialists in Britain and on the Conti¬ 
nent; a possibility American liberals 
must foresee and energetically combat. 

The chief weakness of the Russians’ 
position is that they really have no 
alternative to the Marshall plan to offer 
Western Europe. The Comintern mani¬ 
festo boils down to an invitation to the 
people to live on slogans until such time 
as Russia itself may be in a position to 
supply wheat, coal, and oil in abundance. 
The chief hope of Moscow lies in timidity 
and muddled counsel in this country. 
There are powerful voices here, capitalist 
voices, that want to put aid to Europe 
on a soup-kitchen basis; there are others 
who want to use it as a means of defeat¬ 
ing Socialist developments and who thus 
play directly into the hands of the Com¬ 
munist propagandists. 

—N.Y. NATION 

* * * 

Aims of French Communists 

I N reality, the situation of the French 
Communist party is dominated by cer¬ 
tain facts that should he regarded as 
decisive in the present political situation. 
The first of these facts is the strict sub¬ 
ordination of the French Communist 
party to the Government of the Soviet 
Union and the absolute discipline with 
which the party is at the disposition of 
the masters of the Kremlin. 

The second fact is this : By her situ¬ 
ation at the extremity of Western 
Europe and facing Britain, by her ports 
on the Atlantic, and by her African 
possessions, France is included in the 
American zone of security and the 
United States cannot tolerate the 
presence of her virtual adversary on 
Atlantic shores. 

It should be noted what the conse¬ 
quences would he for world strategy of 
the conquest of power by the Com¬ 
munists in France. The Soviet Union 
would be mistress of the European 
Continent, Italy and doubtless Spain, 
which would he seized at once through 
revolution; the Anglo-American positions 
'in Germany, and notably in the Ruhr, 
would be encircled from the rear; the 
Mediterranean artery would be cut, and 
with it the shortest route between the 
United States and key positions in the 
Near East, while Soviet submarine and 
air bases* would be established at Brest 
and St. Nazaire, at Casablanca- and 
Dakar. 

Unless one supposes that the United 
States would accept such a disaster, it 
must be admitted that it could not permit 
a Government in Paris leagued with the 
Soviet Union. United States interven¬ 
tion would put the Soviet Union in this 
dilemma : Either it must abandon the 
French Communists to their fate and 


lose face before the world revolutionaries, 
or support the French Communists and 
ipso facto engage in the third World 
War. 

Now, it is likely that the Soviet 
Union, ill recovered from the terrible 
blows of the war just ended and inferior 
to the United States from the technical 
point of view, does not wish a test of 
arms in the immediate future. It seems 
little likely that they will ask French 
Communists to make an early attempt 
at insurrection. 

It is therefore essential that the French 
Communists now keep and increase their 
strength with the voters, hold to their 
posts in the administrative offices and 
regain their place in the Government if 
they are to prevent France from yielding 
to the attraction of the United States. 

—PARIS FIGARO 

* * * 

Russia and War 

USSIAN weakness, as compared to our 
strength, is, therefore, a powerful fac¬ 
tor against imminent war. For the next 
five or ten years there could he very 
little doubt about the eventual outcome 
of a war between Russia and the United 
States. This country would indubitably 
triumph, unless we disregard all historical 
precedent and duplicated the mistakes 
of Napoleon and Hitler. 


—N.Y. Times 

Russia could overrun much of Europe, 
perhaps all of it, in the opening weeks 
of such a war; there is little doubt of 
that. But the considered judgment of 
some of the highest ranking military men 
is that she could not hold the areas won. 
Her armies would be sitting on a 
volcano of unrest and rebellion; her in¬ 
dustry and her transportations are too 
weak to support satisfactorily a large- 
scale protracted war effort. 

As the United States mobilised its 
strength and used its great advantage of 
mobility in the air and, at sea, the 
Soviets would find themselves beset with 
constantly growing power at many 
different points. Moreover, Russian in¬ 
dustry today—contrary to popular im¬ 
pression—• is far more concentrated and 
more vulnerable than American industry; 
it could probably be bombed into im¬ 
potence. 

All this would not he easy; any war 
with Russia would be bloody, for Russian 
mass and Russian stubbornness would 
make the Soviets a dangerous foe. But 
for the next five years at least the out¬ 
come of a war with Russia would be as 
certain as anything human is certain— 
Russia would lose. 

Here, then, is a powerful factor against 
war. 
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/"\N the occasion of the marriage of 
Princess Elizabeth, London had a 
Royal Procession. I saw a number of 
Royal Processions during my stay in 
England, some ten to fifteen years hack. 

These processions are colourful affairs; 
they are got up in good style; and in 
that one moment of scarlet and gold, 
when your hat is raised, and there is 
the thunder of hooves on tile ground, 
when the royal carriage is passing, and 
the air is wild with trumpets and cheer¬ 
ing, then you find that your pulse throbs 
very quickly, and strange thrills are 
stirring in your heart. 

And yet, when it is over, and the 
crowd surge forward into the roadway, 
you are left with the feeling that Cecil 
B. de Mille would have done it differ¬ 
ently. 

Each time I have seen a Royal Pro¬ 
cession, I have tried to detect, in its 
pageantry, the elements of a Roman 
triumph. But each time the effect has 
been a failure. The spirit of Imperial 
Rome—its drama and its flamboyancy— 
is still in the world, of course, but it is 
in Hollywood. 

• * • 

TpvlfE best place from which to view a 
procession is the pavement. And the 
best time to take up a position is at 
midnight. This involves a twelve-hour 
wait in the gutter. But if you don’t 
come early you will find that the best 
stretches of gutter have already been 
taken up, and you have to content your¬ 
self with sitting down on an inferior 
piece of kerbstone, made of the hardest 
kind of concrete. 

This waiting is very pleasant. And I 
know what Milton meant when he wrote 
of those that stand and wait. To me 
there is always something sublime in the 
thought of people waiting. Whether it 
is that they are waiting for a train, or 
for a king to ride past, or for One 
Whose coming shall bring peace to the 
children of men. 

Near me was a man who sat reading 
a library book by the light of a candle. 

I think I have had more fun, waiting 
with the crowd in the gutter, than at 
most fashionable functions to which, on 
various occasions, I have been invited. 
(By mistake, no doubt). For one thing, 
at a society wedding, they always engage 
a number of detectives to breathe down 


the back of your neck and make you feel 
jumpy. 

•* * * 

N the early hours of the morning—-I 

didn’t know the time—there was some 
cheering. I enquired the cause. 

“It is the English dawn,” I was in¬ 
formed. 

I said it was very agreeable to hear 
that. But I wondered how they found 
out. 

This fs one of the major difficulties 
which the English winter presents to a 
man who is used to blue skies. It is 
always a problem to distinguish between 
the kind of darkness that they call night¬ 
time, and the other kind of darkness 


By 

H. C. Bosnian 


that they call day-time. To the un¬ 
initiated, all darkness looks about the 

same. 

When he was told that the dawn had 
come, the man with the library book 
blew out what was left of his candle, and 
went on reading in the dark. 

* * * 

T grew later. I got into conversation 
with the people around me. They 
told me lots of things about the Royal 
Family—things I had never heard of 
before. And I reciprocated by telling 
them all sorts of things about General 
Smuts. Things that I am sure General 
Smuts had never heard of either. 

By and by the wedding guests began 
driving down the Mall on their way to 
Westminister Abbey. They all looked 
very distinguished. Maharajahs and 
Cabinet Ministers and peeresses and 
foreign ministers and nobilities. 



"My wife and I take turns in choosing 
pictures." 

—Colliers 


Afterwards a carriage-load of princesses 
drove slowly past. I stepped off the 
pavement, in between two policemen and 
blew a platonic kiss at the princesses. 
One’ of them stuck her hand out of the 
window, and waved back at me. But it 
was the wrong princess. And before I 
could explain the mistake—namely, that 
I didn’t mean her, but the one next to 
her, with the black hair—the carriage 
had passed on. 

C’est la vie. 

» * * 

/"LIME the big moment. A spectacular 
^ climax of bursting colour and tumul¬ 
tuous cheering and gilded carriages and 
Horse Guards in dazzling uniforms .... 
The King and Queen of England .... 
I glanced swiftly at the man with the 
library book. He was still engrossed in 
his reading. Not once did he lift his 
eyes from the printed page. I have 
often wondered what he came to that 
procession for. 

It was a very successful royal wedding. 
But I also felt there was something 
lacking, in respect of mediaeval con¬ 
ceptions of largesse, in the sight of 
vendors of sausage-rolls hawking their 
wares among the subdued dusk-to-10.30 
throngs in Hyde Park and Green Park 
and St. James’ Park. There were no fat 
oxen turning on spits at Marble Arch, 
with free chunks of meat for all who 
came. There were no mighty vats of 
nut-brown ale set up in Birdcage Walk. 
Bring your own tankard. 

* * * 

T OBTAINED a good view of General 

Hertzog. That was because he held 
his head up very high. Yet there was a 
strained look on his face. Perhaps he 
was trying to remember whether it was 
the Crown Colonies that Britain had 
promised to hand over to the Union, or 
whether it was the Crown Jewels. 

Perhaps General Hertzog was only 
home-sick. 

And I recalled another South African, 
who drove through London when Victoria 
was Queen. They still talk about him 
there. What did he think about, 1 
wonder, when his carriage swung into 
St. James’ Street ? About a Bushveld 
farm, maybe, and the sun lying yellow 
on white-washed wall, and the big tree 
by the dam. And yet I hardly think so. 

I think it is more reasonable to believe 
that Paul Kruger was pardonably vain 
about his triumph. And what he really 
thought was : “If only the boys in the 
Rustenburg district could see me now.” 

* * * 

It is in their passing that all the 
world’s pageants are the same. The 
Kings have gone.^ and the clamour has 
ended, and the .. of marching men 
is dying in She distance. 
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S. AFRICA IN WORLD 
ECONOMIC CRISIS 

Britain is not likely to devaluate as it would create 
a new gold price in the sterling area. Neither 
would South Africa automatically fall into line 


HUHE British Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Sir Stafford Cripps, addressing 
the PlenaTy Session of the Geneva Confer¬ 
ence this year on the significance of the 
British Commonwealth, used these words: 
“The Commonwealth does not come merely 
from a political relationship. It is an 
expression of an economic fact. The 
economics of the United Kingdom and the 
other members of the Commonwealth have 
grown up to be interdependent.” This 
perhaps is an overstatement; neverthe¬ 
less, it is in the light of this free associa¬ 
tion in the Commonwealth that the South 
African economy can best be evalued, not 
only as a separate unit, but also as a 
trading partner, and competitor, in the 
word’s trading and money markets. 

* * * 

OOUTH AFRICA is Great Britain’s best 
^ customer. Excluding gold sales, we 
sold to Britain during the first- half of this 
year goods valued at £10,000,000. But 
our purchases amounted to £43,000,000. 
These figures emphasise the need for the 
Union to sell more to Great Britain if she 
is to maintain equilibrium in bilateral 
payments. In the case of Canada the 
position is reversed. Canada bought 
goods up to £19,000,000, but sold approxi¬ 
mately £90,000,000. Similarly New Zea¬ 
land, which bought goods in value less 
than half of her sales to Britain. Australia 
achieved roughly a balanced trade budget. 

These figures illustrate how lop-sided 
and unorganised inter-Commonwealth 
trade is. It comprises scarcely one-third 
of the total trade volume from all world 
sources. In this world picture U.S.A. is 
the chief seller on the British market. It 
is true that the Ottawa agreements im¬ 
proved the Commonwealth position some¬ 
what, resulting in the Dominions provid¬ 
ing the British market up to 40 per cent, 
and absorbing British exports up to 50 
per cent. Notwithstanding, the position 
to-day is and was that the Dominions are 
still determined to build up their indus¬ 
tries behind tariffs, using preferences as 
a token of a- loose trading association. 
Applied to South Africa this means that 
she is more strictly a world economy unit 
than a Commonwealth one. That is a 
basic fact in our economy. It is fre¬ 
quently overlooked --_T£i*L. xns& hat as far 
as South Africa is concerned 5 win’s plan 
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of an Empire Customs Union is illusory 
and impossible. 

* * # 

N 1942 Dr. Hans Heymann in his ..book 
“Flan for Permanent Peace,” based 
his thesis for reconstruction on the estab¬ 
lishment of a world Banking mechanism 
which was to achieve three purposes: 

(a) to issue an international medium of 
Exchange • 

(b) to provide short-term 'credits fox- 
trade ; and 

(c) to create promissory notes for long¬ 
term investment. 

In that way he visualised Europe, the 
Orient, and the Americas, as integrated 
into a world economic system. Notwith¬ 
standing the justifiable criticism of this 
plan to the effect that no nation could 
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safely hand over the control of its cur¬ 
rency and credit, the master instruments 
in its economic life, to a court of interna¬ 
tional banks, without accepting the neces¬ 
sity and desirability of domination, we 
are to-day witnessing a practical applica¬ 
tion of Heymann’ s financial authorita¬ 
rianism. The Bretton Woods instruments, 
that is the International Monetary Fund, 
and the World International Bank, are 
moving rapidly towards the assuming of 
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authority for resolving the world’s diffi¬ 
culties by central world monetary power, 
thus overruling the nations. Such a 
policy is diametrically opposed to the con¬ 
ception of free association within the 
British Commonwealth. Little choice is 
indeed left to the small and weaker na¬ 
tions as to their financial affiliations; that 
is true also of the Commonwealth. Hence¬ 
forth an authority, not answerable to any 
State or to the United Nations, will lay 
down, for good or ill, the pattern and 
direction, and perhaps the texture, of 

national activity. 

* * * 

GAINST this background it is clear 
that no other single factor operates 
so effectively against the extension of the 
Commonwealth idea' than that of Gold 
control and the Gold Price. During the 
past few months there has been much 
loose discussion, on the future of the gold 
price and the necessity for Britain to 

devalue sterling. The dominance of in¬ 

ternational contx-ol has been largely 
ignored. This is so organised that even 
the U.S.A. with its vast gold hoard has 
no independent authority, as a member 
of the International Fund, to alter the 
gold px-ice. The Fund alone can make 
that. change. It has power subject to 
formal endorsement by its members so 
to alter the parity values of the curren¬ 
cies of its member states that it could 
in that way increase or decrease the gold 
price. 

In the case of Britain she would, of 
course, have to get permission from the 
Fund to devaluate. That is not likely, 
as it would create a new gold pi-ice in 
the sterling area. Nor does it follow that 
South Africa, as a member of the Com¬ 
monwealth sterling group, would automa¬ 
tically fall into line. Here again the In¬ 
ternational Fund, of which South Africa, 
is a member, would decide on any devalu¬ 
ation in this country. 

What has been said in brief outline 
underlines the proposition that the inte¬ 
gration of the Commonwealth as an 
economic unit vis-a-vis other great trad¬ 
ing groups is not practical economics. 
The fact is that the world is now in an 
economic strait jacket. Will it work 
with equity ? There are grave misgivings 
in regard to that. The experiment will 
have to be lived through to prove its. 
value. 

* * » 

/CERTAIN aspects bearing directly on 
South Africa should be emphasised. 
Summarised they are: 

(a) The International Fund cannot be- 
effective unless U.S.A. is radically 
going to revise its tariff policy and 
balance its trading account with 
the world. As a creditor nation it 
will render inoperative all interna¬ 
tional trade relationships unless it 
freely accepts imports; 
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(b) there is need for an effective In¬ 
ternational Trade organisation with 
a membership in common with the 
Monetary Fund. This organisation 
must be ali-comprehending. Failing 
that, its influence would be jeopar¬ 
dised ; 

(c) inter-government commodity ar¬ 
rangements are essential to dis¬ 
pose of any considerable surplus 
of primary commodities, and to deal 
in time with commodity shortages. 
The Sir John Boyd-Orr plan was a 
reasonable pattern. 

These three factors, which connote 
American co-operation, to be effective, are 
closely related to South African welfare; 
they predicate the necessity for a free 
and unrestricted approach to her own 
trade, and finance problems, with full 
rights to any favoured-nation arrange¬ 
ments. 

* * * 

f T'HE Union has moved into an entirely 
-*• new economic strategy. We want to 
trade within the Commonwealth but not 
on the old terms. We require higher 
prices for our primary products; we wish 
to create vast industrial enterprises, with 
a diversified economy and our own stan¬ 
dard of living. We do not wish to be a 
mere feeder to the British economy, ex¬ 
porting, on a robber basis, our raw ma¬ 
terials as in the past. We shall, in 
future, willy nilly, be forced to stand on 
our own feet as a world economic unit. 
That is all to the good. 

It gives us the -supreme opportunity to 
convert the backward areas in the Union, 
and on the African continent, to condi¬ 
tions of decent living. If the standards 
of life of the African millions were only 
fractionally raised their increased produc¬ 
tivity and purchasing power would be a 
tremendous impetus to our own develop¬ 
ment. 

B OLD development schemes are neces¬ 
sary in South Africa. The British 
plan in Bast Africa to put millions of 
acres under ground nuts is an enheart- 
ening example. The British Treasury has 
voted £25,000,000 for this effort. In the 
Union the application of regional plan¬ 
ning on these lines is long overdue. 

If we can ensure the continuance of the 
stabilising influence of the gold mines, 
we can speed up the development of new 
mines in the Free State and the Far 
West Band; we can rapidly extend plans 
for new industries and the extension of 
present ones. In addition, given the right 
timing by the State in carrying out its 
public works and building programmes, 
demand and employment will be well main¬ 
tained. The Union’s banking structure is 
sound; its financial policy, though conser¬ 
vative, has an essential steadying effect 
on development impetus; the country’s 
strength and attractiveness as an inter¬ 
national investment field is unquestioned. 
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ARBITRATIONS 
BETWEEN COUNTRIES 


Ej'EW actions on the part of South 
Africa during the recent U.N.O. 
debates have helped to raise her prestige 
more than General Smuts’s proposal to 
submit the dispute between India and 
the Union to the International Court 
at The Hague. • Though the plan has 
not been followed up, it continues to 
figure in the discussions, and it is not 
unlikely that international litigation may 
provide a way out of an international 
deadlock. 

The name of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
William Keate, of Natal, is famous in 
the dispute surrounding the Gri- 
qualand West diamond fields. Three 
countries, the South African Republic 
led by President W. M. Pretorius, the 
Orange Free State under President Sir 
John Brand, and the Cape Colony repre¬ 
sented by Governor Sir Henry Barldy, 
demanded portions of the stony veld 
between the Vaa] and the Modder Rivers. 
The Transvaal relied on treaties with 
native chiefs, her sister republic traced 
her claim to Adam Kok, the famous 
Griqua captain, and the English territory 
brought forward the titles of the Chief 
Waterboer, who, it was averred, had 
been a British subject. The President 
of the United States or, alternatively, 
the. King of Holland were proposed by 
Sir John Brand as mediators, but the 
Colonial Office in Downing Street, under 
Lord Kimberley, disliked bringing in any 
overseas personalities. So the Diamond 
Fields dispute, which had provoked law¬ 
less raids by the border ruffians and the 
foundation of the ludicrous “Wild West” 
lepublic at Klipdam under the former 
sailor, Stafford Parker, was put before 
Lieutenant-Governor Keate, of Natal. 
Whether he was sufficiently impartial 
remains a topic about which historians 
still wrangle. Lately expert opinion has 
emphasised that on the evidence put 
before him, he acted justly, but that 
the republics, and particularly the 
Transvaal “messed up their case.” When 
the Keate Award was dispatched from 
Pietermaritzburg in 1871, it provoked a 
furious commotion in Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria (where the President was forced 
to resign) as the diamond country 
passed to the British Empire. 

* * * 

OOUTH AFRICA had become used to 
arbitration, and within a very short 
time another highly important matter 
went before an outside judge. Delagoa 
Bay was the “corpus delicti.” During 
1862 an English warship unfurled the 
Union Jack on Inyack and Elephant 
Islands just off Lourenco Marques. Re¬ 
lying on forgotten treaties with the 
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“Kings of lembe and Mapoota” half a 
century before and rediscovered in the 
Cape Town archives, the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment hoped to annex a goodly part 
of the “vacant” east coast. Portugal 
objected. Her navigators, she declared 
in diplomatic correspondence, planted 
her flag all along the Mozambique coast 
as long ago as the sixteenth century; a 
trading station existed at Lourenco 
Marques and all foreign grants by black 
rulers were void. By a friendly agree¬ 
ment (in which, it is interesting to note, 
the parties agreed to share the cost), 
both nations asked President Louis 
Adolphe Thiers, of France, to decide the 
question, and after his resignation, his 
successor, Marie Patric Maurice de Mac- 
Mahon, Due de Magenta, Marechal de 
France, 

During September, 1872, two long and 
elaborately-documented statements, one 
in English and one in French, were 
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handed in at the Elysee Palace by the 
Paris Ambassadors of the two powers. 
Simply as studies of history the papers, 
each a masterly resume of the east coast 
chronicles, are worth reading. Not an 
authority, however ancient or obscure, 
was omitted by the lawyers of Queen 
Victoria and King Luiz. As in all cases 
the necessary research had to be done 
by the mediator’s expert advisers. In 
1875 President MacMahon forwarded his 
finding, a short paper of a few hundred 
words, to the opposing diplomats. Judg¬ 
ment went in favour of Portugal. 

* * * 

Less fortunate wer,e the efforts to pre¬ 
vent the Boer War. President McKinley, 
of the United States, was brought for¬ 
ward in 1899 as an arbitrator on “uit- 



Aren't they magnificently ugly? 

—S.R.L. 


lander” grievances by those who wanted 
to stave off the catastrophe. Another 
abortive proposal to call in an outsider 
was made by the Portuguese in the 90’s 
when sundry skirmishes took place near 
Umtali because the Chartered Company 
and the Lisbon authorities both declared- 
they owned Manicaland. When, how¬ 
ever, Major Forbes had arrested Colonel 
Andrade and when the British forces had 
been attacked, Portugal wanted arbitra¬ 
tion, but Lord Salisbury firmly refused. 

In 1885 the German Empire, with the 
approval of Great Britain, annexed 
South-West Africa. The only important 
right which Lord Salisbury insisted on 
keeping was the overlordship of Walvis 
Bay, the sole good harbour on the coast! 
Statesmen of the Wilhelmstrasse and 
of Downing Street could not come th 
terms about the southern boundary of 
this “enclave.” But they undertook to- 
have the position cleared up by calling 
in an outsider. Over 20 years expired, 
however, before the two Foreign Offices 
agreed on arbitration by Alphonso XIII,. 
the last King of Spain. By a formal 
deed the Walvis Bay frontier question 
went before the monarch, at Madrid! 
With amusing frankness His Majesty 
admitted his inability to do justice to- 
the learned points of international law 
and to weigh the. relative value of the 
numerous affidavits by venerable Bush¬ 
men, Hottentot, Cape boy and Boer 
witnesses. King Alphonso called in 
Senator Senor Don Joaquin Fernandez 
Prida, who held a high position in a 
Spanish university, and it was he who 
eventually assessed the evidence and law,. 
It took the professor nearly three years, 
to make up his mind. The final judg¬ 
ment, delivered on May 23, 1911, occu¬ 
pied more than 50 pages of close print 
and certainly was a clever examination 
of the history of an obscure tract of 
country which the mediator had never 
approached by 6,000 miles. An old sur¬ 
vey that brought in the village of Schepp- 
mansdorf was declared invalid, and 
Germany accordingly benefited. 

* * * 

THE Union has not merely participated 
A in arbitrations; she has, at times, 
provided arbitrators for other countries. 
Mr. Justice R. Feetham, who is still 
with us, was called in by the British 
Government to determine the boundary 
between Northern and Southern Ireland 
after World War I (owing to the sudden 
substitution of a peace treaty, the de¬ 
tails were never released). Later, Judge 
Feetham received calls to India, to 
Kenya, and to the International Settle¬ 
ment at Shanghai, though these jobs 
were not all, strictly speaking, arbitra¬ 
tions. His career, however, shows that 
our lawyers could hold their own with 
the best. The ease of India versus South 
Africa, if it is ever fought out, should 
give them plenty of scope. 
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THE VISITING 

TY/JEMORY was astir when I read about 
the handful of o.verseas journalists 
who have been flown out at the expense 
of the Government to “ do ” South 
Africa in a lightning 10-day tour. When 
I was more carefree with my adjectives 
and was cultivating a Hannen Swaffer 
habit of dropping cigar-ash on my waist¬ 
coat I represented one or two news¬ 
papers on several similar junketings. 

They recur to me now as seen through 
a glass—several glasses and darkly. Two 
of them were to Ireland—a land flowing 
with Guinness and good humour. Not 
the southern half, but Ulster which at 
that time through its Tourist Develop¬ 
ment Association was anxious to attract 
Englishmen to its golf-courses, salmon- 
streams and lesser-known delights. 

Somebody must have warned the Asso¬ 
ciation that Pressmen had hollow legs, 
and could only be placated by jaying-on 
a pipe-line which gushed strong waters 

at all hours of the day and night. 

* * * 

O FFICIALLY the tour started in Bel¬ 
fast. To this city of shawls and 
shipyards mustered Pressmen from Scot¬ 
land and all parts of England—a 
mackintoshed band of some -40 sleuths 
parading enough accents to start a 
United Nations (it included Carroll 
Binder, the European correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News). 

The first day of sight-seeing and 
festivity disclosed some constitutional 
weaknesses here and there. I recall one 
tall, pale Pressman whose profession of 
music critic entitled him to wear a 
broad-brimmed black hat and a monocle 
showing early signs of cracking-up after 
we had descended from the charabanc 
for the fourth or fifth time to climb a 
hill and inspect further ruins. 

“What ! More ruins ?” he cried, 
fixing the monocle abruptly to his eye, 
and surveying the ascent, “We are the 
ruins.” 

N ORTHWA*RD out of Belfast (accent 
on the second syllable, please), we 
rolled next day heading for Potrush and 
the Giant’s Causeway. The pipe-line 
was in demand long before the sun had 
passed the yard-arm. By the time we 
reached the Causeway the footwork of 
some of the party gave grounds for 
anxiety. Two, indeed, almost made the 
front page by their eagerness to demon¬ 
strate how easy it was to swim from the 
Causeway to Scotland (their homeland). 
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I was rational enough to recall Dr. 
Johnson’s answer to Boswell when he 
was asked whether the Causeway was 
not worth seeing. “ Worth seeing ? yes; 
but not w’orth going to see.” 

Murkily the green hills and quiet 
valleys were unfolded to us in our 
passage onward to Londonderry (‘Derry’ 
to the cognoscenti). I have vague 
recollections of the monocled music critic 
fyeing affronted by an alto singer at the 
civic banquet in our honour, and the 
mysterious disappearance of the repre¬ 
sentative of one august paper who was 
subsequently unearthed beneath a railway 



compartment seat heading south of the 
border. 

* * * 


O NE of our rare moments of peril was 
in a tiny village schoolroom below 
the mountains of Mourne where the 
notabilities of the place had rigged up a 
temporary platform out of school-forms 
and laid in a few cases of champagne. 

The leading citizen, flanked by aider- 
men, was up on his perch and in the 
midst of a peroration when a voice from 
the audience cried : “Look out, Bill. 
■She’s moving ! ” 

There was a swift scramble off the 
platform, but the spokesman, like the 
captain of a sinking ship, gallantly stood 



Roger—don't you think we ought to lay 
in some caviar?" 


by while the rest of the crew evacuated, 
and we had to turn to and disinter him 
from the tangled timbers before he was 

able to finish his speech. 

* * * 

S O much for pub-crawls of a yester¬ 
year. Maybe the Press has changed 
from those days. A friend not long back 
from London and Fleet Street says the 
“ boys” no longer line-up at the familiar 
brass-rails of the “ Falstaff ” and 
“ Cheshire Cheese.” I should be the last 
to malign a noble profession and our 
overseas visitors by suggesting that they 
are of the same kidney as the bunch I 
“ did ” Northern Ireland with. 

* * * 

T HE best way of seeing a country— 
and I make bold to pass this on to 
Douglas (“Insanity Fair”) Reed who 
is also out to write us up (or down) is 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s way—on the 
back of a donkey. Such a position gives 
you just enough elevation to survey the 
landscape, and just enough relief from 
the weariness of foot-slogging to preserve 
a fresh and detached outlook. 

It lacks elegance and dignity, no 
doubt. And you may have moments 
when you and the moke have different 
ideas about the direction to take. But 
at least your progress will be sedate and 
your chances of using your eyes corres¬ 
pondingly increased. 

Driving by car through the country¬ 
side does not give you the feel of the 
landscape. You are only using one 
sense—your sight, and that intermittently 
—behind a car-wheel. 

* * * 

T AKE a book like Hilaire Belloc’s 
“The Path to Rome.” He got his 
material for that with a rucksack on his 
back, and blisters on his feet. Or Apsley 
Cherry-Gerrard’s magnificent polar epic 
“The Worst Journey in the World.” Or 
Tshiffely’s ride on horseback from 
Buenos Aires to America. 

Travel by car or plane, and to a lesser 
degree by train, seriously reduces the 
sensory appetite. This is part of the 
penalty of living in an age of speed and 
motorcars. 

I know of no more pathetic spectacle 
than the seafront of Durban on a Sunday 
afternoon with its lines of motorcars all 
loaded with people staring at the sea. If 
ever futility was written on the human 
face it is upon these blank rows of 
spectators who have not even the nonce 
and sensibility to climb out of their 
vehicles. 

To know a country you must absorb 
it through all your pores. If it is not 
too late therefore, may I suggest that 
Douglas Reed orders himself, if not a 
donkey, at least an ox-wagon. And if 
he needs a voorlooper I’m sure there will 
be no shortage of volunteers. 
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PALESTINE AND 
WORLD PEACE 

“A homeland in Palestine is some compensation for 
the tragedy Jews have suffered.” Though written 
before the Partition decision, it is still timely. 

(S.A. RIGHTS RESERVED) 


r T'0 all those millions of Americans who 
believe that their nation, because of 
the influence and power it possesses, 
should utilise that influence and that 
power so as to facilitate the solution of 
international controversies which block 
the establishment of a free, peaceful, and 
lasting world order, the past few years 
have been a profoundly discouraging 
period. For in the case of Palestine the 
great opportunity for leadership offered 
to our government had not been seized. 
The United States has at length assumed 
its responsibility and undertaken a most 
constructive initiative. 

I will not dwell upon the continuing 
tragedy of those hundreds of thousands 
of homeless Jews whose spirits and bodies 
are rotting in the concentration camps of 
Central Europe and to whom no hope has- 
yet been given that they are to have any 
chance of safety or any opportunity for 
a new and better life in the days to come. 
There are many among you who have seen 
with your own eyes this horror and who 
have been struggling valiantly to put an 
end to a tragedy which need never have 
existed and for which there can be no 
justification. 

But I do wish to say something on the 
relationship of the Palestine settlement 
to world peace. 

I had hoped last spring that the period 
of evasion and buck-passing was at length 
concluded; that the repeated efforts of 
the British government to prevent any 
solution and the unsavoury attempts of 
the government of the United States to 
saddle Great Britain with full responsibi¬ 
lity, while at the same time refusing to 
lift a finger to make a settlement possible, 
had at last reached their end. For a new 
and great development had taken place. 

* * * 

\ S we all know, a few weeks ago the 
Special Committee submitted its find¬ 
ings. The recommendation of the majority 
of the committee—and it is pertinent to 
emphasise the fact that the nations re¬ 
presented in that majority could not con¬ 
ceivably be considered as having any 
partiality or any prejudice—proposed the 
partition of Palestine and the establish¬ 
ment within the Holy Land of a Jewish 
and an Arab state. 

Many questions can legitimately be 
raised as to this, that, or the other detail 
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contained in these proposals. But no un¬ 
biased man or woman can fail to recog¬ 
nise that, granted the lateness of the 
hour, granted the urgency of the need, 
granted the developments that have taken 
place since the report of the Peel Commis¬ 
sion was rendered ten years ago, and 
granted the crisis with which humanity 
to-day is convulsed, these proposals are 
the best that could at present be carried 
out and are inherently wise and just. 

* * * 

TF we view the world as it is to-day real- 
-*• istically, we cannot fail to see that 
force—economic force as well as armed 
force—still continues to be the dominating 
factor. Every delegate to the United Na¬ 
tions knows that unless the three great 
powers—Britain, the Soviet Union and the 
United States—jointly support whatever 
decision the Assembly may reach, and 
jointly undertake to facilitate the carry¬ 
ing out of the Palestine settlement, no 
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settlement is going to be carried out. 
However strongly the other member- 
states may feel that the settlement is im¬ 
perative if a major conflagration is to be 
averted, they possess by themselves 
neither the armed might nor the economic 
resources required to bring about its 
consummation. 

The United States has now spoken. It 
recognises the urgent need for a final 
solution at this session of the Assembly. 
It supports the majority plan which pro¬ 
vides for partition and immigration. While 
I question the wisdom of some of the 
modifications it advances, I regard other 
suggestions offered as altogether desirable. 

From the standpoint of the realistic 
approach to the crux of the problem 
there is no more encouraging feature of 
our government’s long-awaited statement 
of policy than the declaration that “the 
Lnited States is willing to participate in 
a United Nations programme to assist the 
parties involved in the establishment of 
a workable political settlement in Pales¬ 


tine.” . . . and “in meeting economic and 
financial problems and the problem of 
international law and order during the 
transition period.” For here are more 
than words or expressions of sympathy. 
Here is the promise of material help and 
co-operation. 

* * * 

npHE position of Great Britain was made 
known by the statement of Mry 
Creech-Jones to the Assembly. We can 
at least hope that the position then an¬ 
nounced may yet be modified. It would 
be inconceivable, if the Assembly now 
approves a final settlement based upon 
the provisions of the majority report, that 
the British Government- would evacuate 
its administrative and law-enforcement 
agencies from Palestine before the As¬ 
sembly’s plan could be implemented, and 
thereby open the Holy Land to probable 
bloodshed and anarchy at the very moment 
that the United Nations was preparing to 
assume responsibility. The present diffi¬ 
culties of the British people must not be 
overlooked. But the United States was 
fully justified in urging that the manda¬ 
tory power should not withdraw until a 
smooth transmission of authority can be 
assured. 

There remains the problem of the atti¬ 
tude of the Soviet Union. Once before, 
at the Assembly’s special session last 
spring, the Soviet Government categoric¬ 
ally stated it would support partition as 
an alternative form of settlement. The 
Soviet Union has now reaffirmed this posi¬ 
tion. We have reason for deep gratifica¬ 
tion that in this outstanding instance the 
Soviet Government has shown a clear in¬ 
tention of helping to make the United 
Nations function and of working for world 

peace rather than for world disruption. 

* * * 

F ET us strip away all unnecessary ver- 
biage and assess the basic issues upon 
whose solution a Palestine settlement now 
depends. They are few in number. 

The relations between the Soviet Union 
and the United States are every day be¬ 
coming more critical. If the Palestine 
settlement is thrown into the whirlpool 
of power politics that now threatens to 
engulf the entire family of nations, no 
solution will be attained. If Moscow and 
Washington permit the question of Pales¬ 
tine to be used as an instrument in this 
looming conflict between expansion and 
containment, whatever final decision the 
Assembly may now reach will be void. Yet 
there is no reason that can be found to 
justify so needless a frustration. The 
establishment in Palestine of the Jewish 
and Arab states now proposed could never 
in itself be regarded as a threat to the 
safety of the Soviet system or of the 
Western powers. Only if these two new 
states came under the exclusive domina¬ 
tion of either the East or the West could 
any fear be legitimately aroused on the 
part of one of the major powers. Great 
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Hopeless and forlorn, a Jewish Displaced! Person thinks of the future 


Britain has announced its wish to begin 
immediately with the withdrawal of its 
occupation forces from Palestine, save in 
the remote contingency that the As¬ 
sembly’s decisions need not be imposed. 
Moscow can, consequently, no longer 
charge that Britain intends to use Pales¬ 
tine as a strategic base against Russia. 

But since in all human probability the 
Assembly’s recommendations for a Pales¬ 
tine settlement must be imposed and 
since an adequate police force must, there¬ 
fore, be found, it is not unquestionable 
that if either the United States or the 
Soviet Union attempts to bring about the 
employment of its own troops for such a 
purpose, the Palestine question will inevit¬ 
ably become a cause for further suspicion, 
for further controversy, and for increased 
hostility between these two powers. 

If the police force i s American, the 
Soviet Union will construe such a decision 
as an aggressive step on our part. If the 
police force is Russian, such a measure 
will at once be .interpreted throughout the 
West as a new indication of the Soviet 
Government’s intention to seize the Dar¬ 
danelles and to dominate the Mediter¬ 
ranean. And we know only too well from 
what has taken place in Korea what a 
joint Soviet-American administration of 
foreign territory implies. 

* * * 

TT is for these reasons, which seem to 
-*• me so altogether clear, that I publicly 
suggested some days ago that the major 
powers announce that no one of them 
would send military contingents to Pales¬ 
tine for policing duties, and that they 
agree that the Security Council should 
establish, after calling upon intermediate 
and lesser powers that had no conceivable 
interest in the Palestine settlement for 
their co-operation, a Palestine police force 
composed of military contingents from 
those powers, under the authority of the 
Council’s Military Staff Committee. It 
has been said that such a suggestion is 
not realistic, that too many practical diffi¬ 
culties stand in the way, and that the 
problems of over-all authority and of ex¬ 
pense constitute insuperable obstacles. 
The truth is, of course, that such a solu¬ 
tion of the problem of security is wholly 
practicable provided the major powers 
wish to make it so. 

If the Soviet Union and the United 
States are willing to co-operate in this re¬ 
gard, the Military Staff Committee of the 
Security Council is competent to adjust 
the question of over-ail-authority, and if 
the member states of the United Nations 
recognise in practice the obligation they 
have already unanimously incurred, the 
expenses of the administration of Pales¬ 
tine during the transition period and of 
an adequate police force are obviously 
expenses which should be shared propor¬ 
tionally by all the United Nations. 

Frankly, such a solution of the reed for 
maintaining law and order during the 
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transition period seems to be far more 
effective and expedient than the sugges¬ 
tion of the United States that the United 
Nations establish a special constabulary 
or police force recruited on a volunteer 
basis. A volunteer force would necessarily 
take a long time to recruit and assemble 
and a long time to train. What criterion, 
moreover, should prevail as to the na¬ 
tional origin of the recruits? What per¬ 
centage of recruits should any given 
country be allowed to send? What auth¬ 
ority would be responsible for screening 
the recruits? Would there not he con¬ 
stant suspicion that agents of the major- 
powers are being incorporated into such 
a volunteer force? 

If the lesser powers, as I have sug¬ 
gested, sent some of their own military 
contingents to undertake the required 
policing work in Palestine during the 
transition period, these governments 
would be each responsible for the member¬ 
ship of the forces so employed, and none 
of the controversial questions I have 
mentioned could arise. 

* * * 

'51711 ETHER we shall now see a Pales- 
*■ tine settlement of the nature recom¬ 
mended to the Assembly by the majority 
of the Special Committee on Palestine 
depends primarily on whether the Soviet 
Union and the United States will permit 
the settlement to be carried out. 

We are told that the troops of the Arab 
states are now encircling Palestine. Pro¬ 
paganda is being directed toward the dele¬ 
gates to the United Nations Assembly, 
and toward public opinion in the West, 
to make it appear that hostilities will be 
inevitable if the Assembly adopts the pro¬ 


posals of its Special Committee. If the 
Assembly permits such blackmail tactics 
—such an open violation of the solemn 
commitments into which every Arab coun¬ 
try has entered — to remain unpunished, 
and to sway its final decisions, the auth¬ 
ority of the United Nations will be irre¬ 
parably impaired. 

Unless the means ot securing effective 
collaboration among the three major na¬ 
tions can now be found, not only will the 
final settlement of the Palestine problem 
continue to be remote, but the immediate 
consequences may be of appalling gravity. 
Is it already too late for us to have 
ground for the belief that some field for 
co-operation between the Soviet Union and 
the United States can yet be found ? 
FOR one, cannot reconcile myself to 
the belief that it is already too late. 
I believe that the Palestine settlement 
affords both the Soviet Union and the 
United States precisely such a field, 
in which co-operation between them is 
altogether feasible, and that if they will 
but employ it they will find the path 
toward the solution of the differences be¬ 
tween them much easier to follow.. 

There has been no greater tragedy in 
recorded history than that which the 
Jewish people have suffered during these 
past few years. Yet it is possible that 
through the settlement of the Palestine 
problem — the one fitting compensation 
which humanity can offer the survivors of 
that tragedy—the peoples of the work I 
may find the way to avert a new holo¬ 
caust, toward which we seem to be so 
rapidly drifting and in which all that 
remains of our civilisation would inevit¬ 
ably be destroyed. 
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/"'AIRO, more than a quarter of a een- 
^ tury ago, was a city of sounds. It 
still is to-day. Here, in one of the hubs 
of the Middle East, millions of people of 
all colours jostled one another into neu¬ 
rosis a s they trampled or clawed each 
other hysterically in the narrow and 
smelly alleyways in an attempt to eke 
out an existence. The noises that emerged 
from this boiling cauldron of humanity 
wove themselves into extraordinary 
sound-patterns. If you closed your eyes 
and listened, the patterns were on occa¬ 
sion sharp and bitter. At other times 
they were strangely soft and soothing. It 
depended on how you reacted to this 
gigantic cacophony that sprang endlessly 
from the hot, irritated streets of this city. 

This is an impression one gets of Cairo 
from George Themeli when one speaks to 
him. To a person who has been blind 
from birth, the street sounds of Cairo, 
where ho spent a great deal of his youth, 
must have been a constant pre-occupation. 
Blindness from birth means that one has 
to build up one’s own world, and that 
from sounds. At first there must have 
been just one unholy row, but soon he 
was able to pick out individual sounds. 
The clip-clop of a horse’s hoofs on the 
street before the house where he stayed 
with his parents, a train whistle, long and 
lonely in the distance, the sudden cry of 
a child somewhere near him, his mother’s 
voice calling him, the patter of rain on 
the roof, a woman laughing. There were 
so many sounds in fact. Millions and 
millions of them if you stopped to count. 
And one can imagine the blind boy raising 
his head, as he does to-day when you 
speak to him, and building these sounds 
into patterns all his own. At some time 
the artist within him must have felt 
the desperate urge to find the medium 
wherewith to use these sound-patterns to 
express his feelings and thoughts of the 
world he heard beating daily around him. 

* * * 

^ I "'HE artist will find his means of ex¬ 
pression no matter what obstacles 
there are in his way. For a long time he 
•searches in the soul’s hidden places—and 
then one day h e knows how to say the 
things he wants to say so urgently before 
it is too late. George Themeli appears to 
have been no exception to the rule. One 
day as a child he hears the notes of a 
piano float to his ever listening ears and 
he knows from the excitement within 
him that he has made a great discovery. 
He asks to he led to the piano and sits 
before it. One imagines that he shivers 
slightly. Now he begins fingering the 
smooth surface of the keys and then taps 
one. He taps another. Then another, 
-^nd the pianist George Themeli is on his 
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way. Someone plays the piano now and 
he listens. Then he sits down at the 
piano again and imitates what he has 
heard. So he says. Time filters a little 
out of his life and now he is playing 
ditties by ear. The piano becomes part of 
his life. At every house where his 
parents take him he has one request: Is 
there a piano in the house P He becomes 
adept at playing and one gets a picture 
at this stage of his life of people sitting 
and listening to the young prodigy. 

Soon other things enter into his play- 
ing of the piano. Those sound patterns. 
He tries little experiments. The whist¬ 
ling of the wind around a house. The 
lonely whistle of the train which ha s im¬ 
pressed itself for ever on his mind. The 
sudden trilling of a bird in the morning. 
All these can miraculously be introduced 
into music. He tries it out and is de¬ 
lighted with the results. 

* * * 

AND now there are other things. 
-C* People moving around him. He can 
hear the scrape of a chair, or the footsteps 
along a corridor, talk of a great many 
things. Though he cannot visualise what 
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they are talking about, there are certain 
qualities in their voices which hold him. 
Sometimes these voices have qualities 
which he finally understands are the 
sounds of happiness. At other times they 
are angry. Then again they are sad. Then 
full of hope. Such sounds have, at his 
young age, an emotional effect upon him¬ 
self. What is more, they can be repro¬ 
duced on the piano. Again, as he grows 
older, he is introduced to the works of 
composers. They have succeeded, he 
finds, in introducing all these emotions 
into the music they have written. He 
imitates what he has heard played at the 
opera, and what he is now being taught 
by braille. How well they fit in with the 
sound patterns he is still always weaving. 
Suddenly, one gathers, Themeli i s ready 
to go out into the world to sit on plat¬ 
forms and play to people who want to 
listen to what he has to tell. But first 
there must be some study. 

Themeli does not tell whether this 
thought pleases him. By now he is four¬ 
teen years old. He travels across Europe 
to the Paris Conservatoire of Music. Here, 
though they have a rule that blind musi¬ 
cians should only he taught the organ 
because it is technically easier to teach 
the blind to play the organ, in his case 
an exception is made. 



George Themeli at Palmietfontein Aerodrome 


•T'HINGS change again as they always 

1 do with startling rapidity in his life. 
His success brings numerous invitations 
from many capitals in Europe. He finds 
himself on trains which take him to the 
various cities of the Continent. Once 
again one imagines he finds himself weav¬ 
ing his eternal sound patterns. The 
tickety-tack of train wheels hurrying over 
gleaming rails, the sharp staccato of clap¬ 
ping hands as he is being applauded, the 
soft warm tones of a woman’s voice as 
she congratulates him. Now he plays with 
deeper feeling and with a certain amount 
of exultance. 

But as he raises his head to listen 
again, there is a new sound. It is some¬ 
thing he hasn’t heard before. People talk 
of war. The way they talk and from what 
he has heard and read in braille, it can¬ 
not be a good thing. He finds himself 
playing now at troop concerts. There is 
the tramp of feet around him. His own 
country, Greece, is in trouble. Suddenly 
morality has entered his world. It enters 
his music. 

* * * 

“JVfUSIC,” George Themeli told me in 
an hotel room the other day when 
I saw him, “develops the good instincts 
in human beings.” 

“In Greece I approached the Minister 
of Education and have tried to have con¬ 
certs arranged in all the schools,” he said 
during the course of the conversation. 

“Here in South Africa after a concert 
people come up to me and say, ‘You make 
us feel so happy. Something good has 
happened to us.’ I feel I am doing some¬ 
thing with my music.” 

One imagines that he is still weaving 
his sound-patterns. But now there is a 
moral quality which entwines itself 
around the patterns which move eternally 
behind his closed eyes. 

The artist seems to be maturing. 
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As The Year Goes Out 

Jn^JOT since the dark days following the Thirty Years' War 
has the vitality of Europe been as low. The area of afflic¬ 
tion is certainly much greater than followed in the wake of the 
religious wars of 300 years ago. Only a great and concerted 
effort on the part of the victors over Nazism could! in the years 
to come have more or less restored 1 Europe; the serious clash of 
interests renders this task of restoration almost impossible. If 
the differences cannot in one way or another be composed, we 
may find ourselves on the threshold of civil war which will finally 
turn Europe into a howling wilderness. 

The giants America and Russia are fighting for the body 
and soul of Europe. There is little left of body or soul in the 
Europe of to-day. Vast reservoirs of talent and energy that 
could! have been, directed towards rebuilding the ruins of a Con¬ 
tinent are being wastefully consumed in political contention and 
party feuds. What is so tragic is that behind all this politics 
is the basic element of food. The United States is not loved or 
hated because it is a citadel of political liberty and holds in the 
main to free enterprise, but according as it seems to be a going 
concern, measured 1 by its ability and! willingness to contribute 
from its own comfortable fat to strengthen Europe's thin and 
shivering frame. Nor is the Soviet Union strong because it adver¬ 
tises a certain economic philosophy and promises a proletarian 
millennium at some future date; or weak because that philosophy 
is disapproved on theoretical grounds and because the doorstep 
to that millennium is dictatorship; it, too, is judged by whether 
or not it seems a going concern, measured! by its contributions 
to the improvement of the European economy, and 1 the ability 
of its agents, the heads of the Communist, Parties and the Com¬ 
munist Chiefs of the labour unions, to appear as the strongest 
protagonists of the masses and to gain them food and wage 
advantages. 

* * * 

■yHERE is no need here to apportion blame. Mistakes have 
been made by both America and Russia. The Soviet Union 
is clearly determining its policy on the belief that America is 
heading for a great depression that will prevent her from bring¬ 
ing the necessary succour to a dying Europe. That is the basic 
tenet of Russian policy economically. Politically, the Russians 
have always firmly believed 1 that war-weariness and the ingrained 
spirit of isolationism in America would tend to nullify any 
American efforts to retain its hold on the European Continent. 
There can be no doubt that in these main calculations Russia has 
proved wrong—the next few weeks will possibly show. There is 
no perceptible depression in America; and Europe is a major con¬ 
cern. The question is no longer whether the United States should 


throw her weight, both economically and politically, into the 
turmoil that is Europe, but only the scope of such intervention. 
But if Russia has miscalculated somewhat in respect of these 
two salient factors, the precipitate decline in the standard of 
living in Europe has served to restore the balance in her favour 
to a certain degree. 

Here, then, resides America's greatest blunder: That follow¬ 
ing VE-Day, the general mood prevalent in the States was one of 
relaxation and! having a good time. In a. year or two war pro¬ 
duction would be turned over to peace-time manufacture, the 
benign effects of growing world trade would soon girdle the planet, 
and a period of tranquillity for all would automatically follow. 
Those were the simple calculations. But it proved easier to settle 
down in New York, which had only been threatened! by a bom¬ 
bardment from a single submarine, than in those cities of Europe 
which were a heap of rubble after the Nazi vandal had swept 
through them—backward and forward. If at the right time 
America had thought more in terms of humanity and less of 
dividend-bearing mammon, this degeneration might have been 
averted. As it is, far greater efforts will be required to meet 
the challenge of Communism, whose .inner law it is to surge 
forward wherever the old regimes can no longer make life livable. 
And no one who sits with arms folded can blame them for doing 
it. 

The loan to Britain underscores this point. If America had 
been less niggardly with her dollars, and less mistrustful of a 
Labour Britain, Britain's influence on the Continent would have 
been considerable and a check to economic and political disorder. 
It is significant that Russia only adopted a more aggressive line 
in Europe when it became apparent that Labour Britain was poli¬ 
tically on the downgrade—a semi-vassal of Capitalist America 
that could prove no source of inspiration to the starving masses 
of France and Italy. Even to-day the strategy of the American 
Government—though a great advance—is not to cough up until 
Europe has been cleansed of the evil of Communism which con¬ 
stitutes a threat to those dollars that will be funnelled across. 
It seems that a policy of immediate assistance would have helped 
to improve economic conditions and in this way have reduced 
the threat from Communism. 

* * * 

much for American blunders. But Russian mistakes during 

the last few months are of a similar magnitude. As we have 
said 1 previously, they are rooted in an underestimation of Ameri¬ 
can economic and political strength. What is more, mistakes in 
the present inflammable state of the world cannot easily be 
rectified. It will not be simple for Russia to retreat from the 
position she took up when she made her out-and-out attack 
on the Marshall Plan. Feeling has been whipped up against her. 
There has been a dangerous rebound towards the right, so that 
even the Fascists are beginning to brace themselves for action 
Such has been the increasing momentum of political strife follow¬ 
ing Russia's open break with the Western world, that both sides 
must inevitably go forward or be bowled over. In a fierce and! 
savage struggle, such as we are now witnessing, it is the extremist 
elements that come to the fore. 

Now it is our view that the correlation of forces at the 
moment does not favour Russia. The struggle in France between 
the Government and the strikers will provide us with important 
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data. Without this data, we draw these conclusions because we 
believe that the Marshall Plan has definitely rallied large masses 
on the Continent of Europe to America. The Governments of 
Western Europe can offer the fairly valid argument that American 
aid cannot be refused without failing in elementary duty towards 
the peoples. The Russians counter this by saying that the Ameri¬ 
cans will through this aid place Europe in eternal bondage to 
the dollar. But the Americans have learned something in the 
last two years, and they know that they are face to face with the 
most momentous problem in their history. In the Marshall Plan 
they have eliminated all those impediments and irritations with 
which the British Loan Agreement was riddled. It would! have 
gone ill with them if they hadn't. With the Marshall Plan as a 
rallying point, it will be easier for the constituted authorities ot 
France and Italy to meet the assault from the Left. If they fail, 
there is de Gaulle to employ outright military force against the 
Communists. And behind de Gaulle stand the serried ranks of 
G.I.'s. Russia may have the secret of the atom bomb, but the 
Americans have the atom bombs. What is more, the American 
papers have through an unceasing spate of propaganda convinced 
the mass of the people that Russia constitutes a danger to hei 

future no less menacing than Nazi Germany herself. 

* * * 

A LL in all, the best hope for the world lies in a compromise 
settlement, so that neither side will lose face. And it is 
to this end that all progressives must work. Stalin recently told 
a delegation of British parliamentarians that it is his belief that 
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Capitalism and Communism can co-exist. Here, then, is a basis 
for a settlement. During the war when all co-operated against 
Nazism it was the common belief that the capitalist world had 
much to learn from Russian economic organisation; and that, in 
turn, Russia had much to learn in the way of regard for the 
freedom of the individual. The Marshall Plan is strong evidence 
that the American capitalist class is prepared to use its wealth 
not only for profit but for use, to borrow from Marx. It is an 
important evolution, which the Russians should heed. 

It may not be a simple matter to restore peaceful relations 
between America and! Russia after all the verbal fulminations 
Yet there is evidence that Russia may be willing to pursue a 
more moderate course if she can feel more secure. Competent 
observers even believe that the Soviet pro-Zionist attitude is 
dictated by the need for friends in America, where the Soviets 
are hoping to see Henry Wallace emerge as leader of the nation. 
If the Communists should fail in their desperate attempt to 
gain control in France, the way may be paved for a policy of 
conciliation with the West. For a number of years trade must 
be the nexus linking Russia with the West. Russia has need of 
American and! British capital goods; and Europe needs Russian 
grain and Polish coal. Any requirements of capital goods to 
industrialise Poland, Yugoslavia and other satellites beyond their 
present plans would make demands on Russia far beyond her 
current capacity to supply. It is this weakness which may yet 
prove the Achilles heel of the Molotov Plan, when and if the 
Marshall Plan becomes a reality. 
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RELIEF FOR OVERSEAS UNIVERSITIES 


W HAT we need is food. If we have 
food we will need some money to 
make our students’ restaurants more 
human. If this is done, we need clothes 
and some sort of place to sleep in. If 
primary physiological needs are satisfied, 
we may consider mental needs, books, 
etc. Any help coming from abroad 
would be exceedingly valuable, not only 
physically but morally. It would incul¬ 
cate the feeling qf human solidarity. If 
no such help is forthcoming then we have 
paved the road of a new wave of 
fascism.” 

A forthright declaration this—they are 
the words of the world-famous Hungarian 
scientist, Professor Albert Szcnt-Gyorgyi, 
winner of the Nobel Prize for Chemistry 
in 1937. He was writing to the World 
Student Relief organisation in Geneva, 
on the desperate. plight of. students in 
Hungary. 

And with this introduction, 1 want to 
take the reader this month far from the 
racial and financial problems of the 
South African Universities to the much 
more pressing and fundamental problems 
of the Universities in Europe and Asia. 
Devastated by years of war, stalked by 
cold, hunger, tuberculosis, two continents 
are struggling to revive. The tasks of 
the Universities are almost insuperable, 
for they are trying to cope with a situ¬ 
ation which is a cross-section of all the 
general problems of the recovery period, 
coupled with their own peculiar problems 
as institutions of higher education. There 
are student repatriates, student pris¬ 
oners-of-war, student displaced persons, 
student refugees, all requiring careful, 
individual attention and a sympathetic 
rehabilitation to their studies and to a 
useful and self-supporting place in the 
community. 

Put basic to all these difficulties, as 
Dr. Szent-Gyorgyi points out, the 
students along with millions of other 
people are suffering untold privations in 
the simple elementary things of life— 
shelter, food, clothing. And when these 
essentials are lacking, disease rears its 
head. In the last two years there has 
been a rapid spread of T.B. among 
students in Greece, Austria, Poland, 
Yugoslavia, France, Belgium and Hol¬ 
land. The position had become so bad 
by last year that in many countries 
the University authorities undertook an 
X-ray examination of all their students. 
It is obvious that we have here a 


problem of vast dimensions calling for 
the operation in the field of every pos¬ 
sible relief organisation. The people 
themselves have been making stupendous 
efforts on their own behalf; but self- 
help in this instance could not fail to be 
severely limited. It was essential that 
the more fortunate countries which war 
had not hit so heavily or which had 
recovered quickly should render every aid 
to the less lucky ones. And there were 
the great humanitarian organisations 
like UNRRA, the World Health Organi¬ 
sation, the International Red Cross, the 
intergovernmental Committee on Refu¬ 
gees, and many others. It is still too 
early to say -whether through their efforts 
the crest of the wave has been sur- 
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mounted—but, without a doubt, ttie 
future of Europe’s people is still to be 

gauged in terms of to-day’s calories. 

* * * 

f'T'O turn from the health and the relia- 
bilitative aspect to the Universities 
themselves. It is well-known that the 
Universities of Europe were among the 
first institutions to be attacked by the 
Nazi i-egime. They formed foci for 
liberal-minded men who opposed the 
growing shackles on freedom of thought 
and expression. And for this reason, 
schools and universities were rigorously 
and deliberately smashed. Buildings and 
scientific equipment, museums and libra¬ 
ries, the very lyie-bfood of modern in¬ 
tellectual endeavour disappeared in smoke 
and flame. When UNESCO recently 
called for estimates of the relief require¬ 
ments, from country after country came 
the same story—losses of scientific equip¬ 
ment in China ran to 85 million dollars; 
of books and journals—142 million dol¬ 
lars; in Czechoslovakia, research institu¬ 
tions, museums, libraries and archives 
suffered losses to the extent of nearly 
30 million dollars; in Yugoslavia, the 
University of Belgrade and the National 
Library were demolished—a tale of de¬ 
struction estimated in astronomical 
figures. 

The tasks of higher education were 
made no easier by the fact that students 
have been flocking to the universities 
in greater numbers than ever before. 
Discharged soldiers, repatriated pris¬ 


oners, rehabilitated D.P.’s who passed 
the time in camps and convalescent 
centres studying and educating them¬ 
selves have entered the universities to 
continue the studies thus begun. The 
increase in their numbers has placed 
a severe strain on the already restricted 
educational facilities. Added to the diffi¬ 
culties of life in general, this paints a 
very gloomy picture of the position. 

* * * 

B UT there is a brighter side to this 
story. Miracles of reconstruction 
have already been performed in many 
countries and some have actually been 
able to report a return to normal. Thus, 
at the UNESCO Conference in November, 
1946, a Norwegian delegate could say, 
“I am glad to tell you that we now 
.hope to be able to settle matters our¬ 
selves without help from outside.” Simi¬ 
larly, a Danish delegate asserted that 
“Now'- all schools have been repaired and 
are functioning normally again; the same 
can be said about the universities and 
other institutions of higher education.” 

This rehabilitation work has received 
a substantial boost by the activities of 
UNESCO—the United Nations Educa¬ 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organisa¬ 
tion. Foremost among its major projects 
is a world-wide campaign for aid in 
educational, scientific and cultural recon¬ 
struction and rehabilitation. By July 
this year, the Director-General was able 
to announce that 72 million dollars had. 
heen collected towards UNESCO’s goal of 
100 million dollars. Most of this sum 
has been collected in the United States. 
Among other contributions which have 
been reported are 300 sets of the Ency¬ 
clopedia Britannica, 38,000 post-liberation 
books from the French Government, and 
2,000 tons of educational equipment from 
Canada. 

The most rapid progress has undoubt¬ 
edly been made in Norway and Denmark 
Holland, too, has made a rapid recovery 
and it has been possible to make sub¬ 
stantial reductions in relief allocations 
to its universities. It is of interest 
to note here that the National Union 
of South African Students raised £1,500 
in a drive for tho relief of Dutch 

students in 1945-46. 

* * * 

T | ''HIS article would not be complete 
without some further mention of 
what students themselves are doing to 
help the relief work. In 1940, the Euro¬ 
pean Student Relief Fund was founded: 
the three major international student 
organisations, International Student Ser- 
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tated students turn with vigour and wake a sense of solidarity throughout the 
enthusiasm to work for the organisation student world. South African students 
which has helped them, in the relief of would do well to identify themselves 
others less fortunate than themselves, whole-heartedly with this humanitarian 
The emergency created by post-war re- work which is helping to restore the 
lief requirements has brought in its basis of university life for thousands. 


“BIRDS AS BLOSSOMS” 

By Louise Carter-Johnson 


vice, Pax Rom ana, and the World 
Students’ Christian Federation, decided 
to pool their efforts in the field of 
student relief to meet the emergency 
needs of students created by the war. 
It was founded on the jn-inciple of reli¬ 
gious and racial non-discrimination and 
political neutrality, and this principle 
has continued to guide its work. In 1943 
it became linked with a similar organisa¬ 
tion for Asia as World Student Relief 
(W.S.R.;. Since then, it has been 
joined by a fourth constituent organisa¬ 
tion, the newly-formed International 
Union of Students. This collaboration 
has revealed the determination of stu¬ 
dents everywhere to take an increasing 
share in the rehabilitation of university 
life. In this common purpose, South 
African students are playing a role 
through the affiliation of N.U.S.A.S. to 
the world organisation. 

Since its inception, W.S.R. has per¬ 
formed a significant function in Europe 
and Asia. Every year, its full-time 
staff, functioning smoothly and efficiently 
at headquarters in Geneva, dispense 
hundreds of thousands of pounds in 
material and financial aid. The organi¬ 
sation is based on student enterprise 
and the greater part of its funds have 
always come from students and profes¬ 
sors in countries which have suffered less 
than others. Its relief work covers every 
aspect of student needs, from the funda¬ 
mental food and clothing and hospital 
services to books, mimeographing equip¬ 
ment and other study materials. In 
Britain, France, Holland, Italy, China, 
rest-camps and preventoria have been 
set up for men and women students who 
have come through the war debilitated, 
nervous, irritable, restless. For those 
openly suffering from tuberculosis, there 
is a famous International University 
Sanatorium at Leysin in Switzerland. 
Here, in peaceful and bracing surround¬ 
ings, over 300 students receive treatment 
in the course of a year. They are brought 
to Switzerland by W.S.R. at its own 
expense from all over Europe. For those 
who are able to carry on limited studies 
to the extent of their physical ability, the 
Swiss University authorities have pro¬ 
vided ample facilities—there is a library 
of 15,000 volumes at their disposal and 
a varied programme of lectures and dis¬ 
cussions enables them to keep in touch 
with university, and cultural life during 
their treatment. In such an atmosphere, 
not only is treatment given to tubercu- 
lotics, but much is done to lift the fog 
of suspicion, fear and hatred which the 
war, conquest and occupation drew over 
young minds. 

* * * 

‘C'NOUGH has been said to indicate that 
students are keenly alive to their 
responsibilities in sick Europe and Asia. 
Perhaps most encouraging and full of 
promise is the way in which rehabili- 
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A LARGE, dark lake, and the glory of 
a sunset reflected. The red glow 
spreading over the still water, and 
peace. Over in the shadows, black 
swan seem to converse with white swan, 
and a “ quork, quork ” in confidential 
tone appears to have its own meaning. 

A long neck is gracefully, and lan¬ 
guidly bent, a yellow beak opens and 
closes again over an unsuspecting insect 
that has settled ■ on the water. The 
swan glides slowly to a favoured corner, 
over which a sheltering tree splays like 
a canopy, and gives cover from the 
swiftly falling night. 

Day is done. 

At the same time, thousands 'of birds 
are circling overhead, before swooping 
down to their usual resting place. Trees 
overhanging the lake are stark and bare 
of leaves, but gradually they become 
dressed and covered, as the birds come 
down to the branches. It is evident 
that each has. its own particular perch, 
because where an intruder alights on a 
wrong branch, he or she is gently, 
though firmly, pushed off 1 But even 
this does not disturb the peace . . . 
The recently barren trees are now laden 
with live, white blossoms; and still, 
almost with time precision, fresh coveys 
of birds descend to their resting places. 
There is no hesitancy, no confusion. 


They have come home, and as darkness 
falls, all activity ceases. 

Visitors here speak gently. It would 
be sacrilege to speak aloud, or even to 
tread heavily. To disturb that silence 
would be like screaming in a Cathedral, 
so one treads softly, lest one treads on 
a dream. 

One may be a lone human being, tip¬ 
toeing round the lake, but thousands 
and thousands of eyes are watching, and 
winking, as the last shadows pass, and 
night falls. The white blossoms are 
egrets; but further away from the lake, 
in the wooded parkland, overshadowing 
the grassy slopes where roam the Fallow 
Deer of England, and our own Buck of 
many kinds, the bigger and more aristo¬ 
cratic birds are settling on leafy 
branches. Like prosperous humans, 
they have the comfortable, leafy-covered 
trees, secluded and apart; while the 
commoner little birds—of which there 
are so many, many, more—are herded 

together in the stark, bare places. 

* * * 

TN the seclusion of the woods, the 
proud peacock spreads his wings in 
sedate splendour. One is almost awed, 
and a little apologetic for intruding, as 
these superior birds look down in cold, 
dignified silence. You are made to feel 
(Continued on Page 40.) 
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THE ROBOT AND THE 
TWILIGHT OF A GOD 


E had great faith in me. 

When I issued a command, as if to 
show his faith, he ran to obey. He could 
see nothing; yet his faith in me, in my 
dependability, assured him of his safety. 

He would run in the direction ordered 
and I would command him to halt a 
fraction of a second before he collided 
with some obstacle. He always obeyed 
implicitly, for he knew that his safety 
depended on that also. It never occurred 
to him to question my reliability. 

If I said “Left turn, forward march,” 
he would jauntily turn left, then break 
into a restrained trot which eventually 
became a reckless dash before I called 
a halt. 

He played this game (called by the 
pupils“robot”) with great seriousness. 

I can remember no one else in our school 
for whom it held such significance. 

On one occasion while tying the ban¬ 
dage over his eyes I said to hirn: “Don’t 
you sometimes want to give the com¬ 
mands? I mean, it must be uninterest¬ 
ing always to have to play the part of 
‘robot.’ ” To which he replied that he 
enjoyed the game as we had been play¬ 
ing it and that he preferred obeying to 
issuing a command. 

And so we continued to play this strange 
game, i issued the commands as if I 
were a scientist directing the movements 
of a robot, and he followed as if he were 
the robot. 

“Forward march! Halt! About turn, 
forward maroh! Halt! Left turn, for¬ 
ward march I” 

So it went, evening after evening in 
the little playground fronting the school 
boarding house. He seemed never to 
tire. In fact, the more we played the 
greater became his passion for the game. 
But I was beginning to tire. 

The novelty of controlling the destiny 
of a human being for one hour every 
evening before supper, was fading. No one 
else played the game—they had all tired 
of it—besides ourselves. 

I began, also, to see my “robot” in a 
different light. 

Never again would we be friends. He 
had too much trust and confidence both 
in my judgment and my intentions. 
Slowly we were drifting apart. Where 
before I was merely his playmate, now 
—voluntarily or not—I found myself rele¬ 
gated to the role of a superior being. 

But I did not think of these matters 
after this fashion, being of tender years. 

I sensed only the changing relationship 
and behaved, with primitive comprehen¬ 
sion, accordingly. 

Before, my status was a source of 
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pleasure and expectation; now, having ex¬ 
plored, in my opinion all its possibilities, 
I found myself deprived of the luxury of 
the sense of superiority which it brought 
earlier. 

In time it became increasingly difficult 
for me to associate with him on an equal 
basis, while he became more dependent 
on me. He worshipped me fervently and 
unquestioningly ; and my regard both for 
him and my role suffered in consequence. 
A tolerant superiority, etiolated and 
shabby from want of care, crept into my 
manner whenever we came together. 

Any opinion or thought that I ex¬ 
pressed, however carelessly, he avidly 
caught up and assimilated so that his 
subjection became even more absolute. 

His faith remained unshakeable. 

* * * 

UT I required to resharpen my senses. 
I required to clarify my vision and 
reconquer. I must break the smooth 
surface of the water so that the eidolon 
upon it shattered into a million coruscat- 

A SHORT STORY 
BY 

Niel Hirschson 

ing facets. And how other was this to 
be done than by disrupting our relation¬ 
ship? 

More, I wished to transcend a Rag- 
narbk; I wished, in a word, to be instru¬ 
mental in effecting a Twilight with whim 
and caprice, a living organism that 
obeyed me with every 'fibre in its body. 
At least I thought it obeyed mn. 

I thought he obeyed me until I dis¬ 
covered that gradually and imperceptibly 
I was becoming a prisoner. My beha¬ 
viour had become unnatural and lacking 
in spontaneity. My movements became 
studied. My thoughts vacillated as if 
influenced by some outside force beyond 
my control. As I watched him boldly 
carry out my commands, running from 
one end of the small playground to the 
shoulder-high iron railings on the other, 

I realised that the commands were not 
even mine. It was is if he issued them. 
It was as if he decided what he wished 
to do and through me issued orders to 
himself. 

I was obeying him. I, not he, was the 
robot. 

But I did not lose my head. Carefully 
and unhurriedly 1 considered my position. 

I continued to behave a s before, as if 


nothing had happened. I still issued 
orders. I realised that so long as I kept, 
a clear head I was safe. I could still, 
extricate myself and come through not 
only unscathed but with profit. Reviewed 
dispassionately my position was very much 
as it had ever been. I was not de¬ 
throned. A challenge had merely been: 
thrown to my sense of superiority—the- 
fruit of all those weeks of play—and it 
remained for me to take it up. 

He still looked to me with a trust, 
blind and irrational, unquestioning and 
fanatic. And it was necessary that Ibis- 
be so. It was necessary that he have 
faith in me and I have none in him. (As 
a prisoner I would of course have no- 
emotions, neither faith nor doubt. But 
I was not a prisoner, I was not the 
“robot.”) Naturally I had faith in him 
as a- “robot,” in his ability to implicitly 
obey a command, but this was a different- 
sort of faith, a faith based on an under¬ 
standing of the motives impelling him, a 
faith, in short, not in him but in his mo¬ 
tives. (Admittedly his faith in me might 
be of the same order but this was improb¬ 
able, for how could he understand my 
motives?). 

* * * 

/"VNE day we were playing as usual. L 
ordered him to go forward (always 
forward). 

He ran towards the iron railings, 
gathering speed with confidence. 

I was in high spirits. I had become- 
aware of the humour of the game. I 
chuckled to myself. 

He was rapidly approaching those sharp- 
spear-like shoulder-high iron railings. 

A feeling of relief spread within me. 
He ran on. 

I began to laugh uncontrollably. That, 
anyone should run so purposefully, with 
his eyes blindfold, toward an iron railing; 
of whose presence he is fully aware, was- 
fantastic. 

He struck the railings violently. One 
of the spear points passed through his- 
mouth. 

I ran up to him still laughing. His- 
bandage had fallen off and he looked at. 
me. There was, as he watched me laugh¬ 
ing, a strange confusion in his eyes— 
and something else besides, something- 
indescribable. 

They called a doctor and took him 
away (probably to the boarding-house 
sick-room). No one had seen the actual 
incident. To my knowledge he never 
mentioned it. 

hater that evening I asked the matron 
how he was. She informed me that he 
would be well in a week. 

I smiled grimly to myself. 

The following morning he was dead. Of 
this part, however, I am not too sure. I 
say he died, hut no one has ever been 
able to give me any conclusive informa¬ 
tion. I seem to remember seeing him 
back at school some weeks later, but of 
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this I am not too sure either. No one 
was prepared to commit himself- and say 
definitely that he had died, although 
they were prepared to discuss the puta¬ 
tive manner of his death. 

Most of the pupils and many of the 
teachers thought he had died of his inju¬ 
ries, but the doctor who had treated him 
said that this was impossible, for not 
only were his injuries superficial, but 
they were clean and free from infection. 
Nor was he suffering from shock. 

A large proportion of the teachers, on 
the other hand, believed that he had gone 
to another school, but thi s belief was 
based upon surmise and not fact; for 
the headmaster had not ordered his name 
to be erased from the school register, nor 
had he informed any of the teachers, as 
was the custom in such circumstances, 
that the boy would not return. On one 
occasion even, the headmaster entered a 
classroom and asked for him. When told 
that the boy was absent he looked sur¬ 
prised and mumbled something about 
looking into the matter. 

* * 

A NOTHER explanation was that he had 
run away, and that the school auth¬ 
orities were reluctant to make such fact 
public. But this also seems unlikely for, 
if it were so, the headmaster (who was a 
highly efficient man with an excellent 
memory) would never have committed the 
blunder of asking for the boy, nor would 
he have hinted at looking into the matter. 

It is, of course, possible that the doctor 
made a mistake and that the boy died 
either of his injuries or shock or both, or 
even some unknown, undetected disease. 
But then again no one is certain that he 
did die. The doctor, in denying the 
possibility of the boy’s death by shock or 
injury did not, let it be noted, wish to 
imply that he had died. Many people 
made this totally erroneous assumption. 

On a number of occasions I asked the 
matron about him, but she merely shook 
her head conveying thereby either that 
she knew nothing or that she did not wish 
to speak of him. I heard her, however, 
discussing him with the housekeeper one 
night after supper in such a manner as 
to indicate that she knew no more about 
h'im than the teachers or the pupils or 
the headmaster, who clearly knew as 
much as anyone else. 

As I have said, I seem to remember 
seeing him back at school and even speak¬ 
ing to him. I asked him how he was 
and he replied brightly that he was 
“quite all right.” I even saw him chat¬ 
ting afterwards with a number of the 
other pupils. Some months later when 
the doubt of the affair absorbed my atten¬ 
tion, I asked those whom I remembered 
as having talked with him whether they 
had actually done so. At first they were 
puzzled by my question. When I pressed 
the point they seemed vaguely to recol¬ 
lect the occasion if not the conversation. 


What convinces me of his death (al¬ 
though it does not remove all doubt) is 
that I seem to remember an invitation to 
his funeral. Whether I went or not I 
do not know, but the very fact that I 
was invited seems to indicate that he 
must have died. 

On the other hand, many years ago 
when a pupil died, the entire school was 
given a half-holiday (if one can so call it) 
to attend the funeral. The fact that on 
this occasion there was no such arrange¬ 
ment causes me to doubt that he died, 
even though I was apparently asked to 
be present at the burial. Moreover, I 
never heard anyone mention his funeral. 

One thing is certain. This affair will 
be cleared up eventually. Matters can¬ 
not be left in mid-air. 

* * * 

I T is a great pity, of course, that one 
so young should die, but then no one 
is certain that he is dead. Nor can one 
say that he disappeared, for occasionally 
I meet people who speak of him as if he 
is somewhere nearby. In any case, I 
feel sure that I have seen him after his 
death in places other than the school. 

One comes, in time, to speak of him 
as if he did die, but this is an under¬ 
standable slip of the tongue, a convenient 
slip of the tongue, for it gives him sub¬ 
stance and reality (if he died he must 
have been alive). 

The school caretaker, for instance, 
although he admits having spoken fre¬ 


quently to the boy before his death, 
seems to doubt that he ever existed. This 
doubt is, of course, sheer nonsense be¬ 
cause his classmarks can be seen in the 
class register by all who are sufficiently 
interested. I do not wish to imply that 
those who are not interested cannot see 
his marks (although it is so), I merely 
state that the facts are there for anyone 
who wishes to see them. 

If more definitive evidence of his ex¬ 
istence is required, I can produce his 
mother (at the moment, however, she is 
abroad—his father is dead). 

I can also swear on oath that he existed. 

I am prepared to do anything that will 
satisfy anyone of his existence. 

In reality I need not go to all this 
trouble, for you could see him on the 
class group photograph. Unfortunately 
there are no names to indicate who is 
who, but it should be clear from the ex¬ 
pression on his face who he is. 

That there should be any doubt about 
existence in the first place is incompre¬ 
hensible, for everyone knew him and many 
even liked him. That is to say he was 
likeable. Most people, though, had no 
positive opinion about him. 

Retrospectively one wonders that a 
mere boy, without raising a finger, man¬ 
aged to gain such notoriety, brief as it 
was. But after a while one ceases to 
wonder for it is quite obvious that any¬ 
one who dies is bound to draw attention, 
as is one who vanishes. Particularly if 
there is doubt. 
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SPOKE, art Afrikaans version of 
GHOSTS by Hendrik Ibsen, trans¬ 
lated by Mr. M. P. Olivier Burgers, 
presented by Andre Huguenet and 
produced by Anna Neethling-Pohl. 
* * * 

T HE play of Ibsen had a marked 
influence upon the writings of the 
younger British dramatists. Henry 
Arthur Jones deserted the melodramatics 
of the Silver King to treat of social 
questions and genuine human relation¬ 
ships. Arthur Wing Pinero with the 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, Galsworthy 
with his first play, The Silver Box, and 
even Shaw, the greatest of them all, 
evince the influence of the great Nor¬ 
wegian dramatist. 

But whether a translation of Ghosts 
was a happy choice to encourage an in¬ 
terest in the Afrikaans theatre in South 
Africa, is open to question. The trans¬ 
lation hy Mr. Burgers was most effec¬ 
tive; one gathered the impression that 
the middle-class Norwegian idiom lent 
itself readily to the transition; the play 
itself is a fine example of theatre 
craftsmanship; the playing, production 
and decor were excellent; hut the play 
itself is not one of Ibsen’s best; it is 
lacking in humour, and the problem it 
takes up has lost much of its force with 
the years. As a theatrical spectacle, 
too, the play fails. It is rather too much 
to ask the audience, gathered for enter¬ 
tainment, to sit through almost two acts 
of duologues in preparation for the 
effective third act. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Huguenet’s produc¬ 
tion was a noteworthy contribution to 
South African theatre. Ibsen is un¬ 
doubtedly an actor’s playwright. He 
writes such excellent parts for his 
players, that only the most incompetent 
could fail to achieve some measure of 
success in his performance. This is not 
to say that given good material, the 
player will in consequence he good, but 
though the value of the playwright’s 
work could he inevitably reduced hy in¬ 
competence in the player, it needed no 
supreme actors to bring out the merits 
that were there. A good part does not 
so much make a good actor as it 
obtains recognition for one. In this 
regard Mr. Huguenet and Miss 
Neethling-Pohl achieved artistic recog¬ 
nition in the rewarding parts of Olvald 
and Mrs. Alving respectively, and 
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Hendrik Hanekom gave a really great 
performance as Pastor Manders. Indeed, 
both in character and characterisation, 
Mr. Hanekom almost created a genuine 
piece of indigenous South African 
theatre. 

* * * 

The decor and costumes were as good 
as we’ve seen in this country. 

All that was lacking was an audience 
to measure up in stature to the pro¬ 
duction. It is a great pity that Mr. 
Huguenet and his company, an accom¬ 
plished hand of theatrical pioneers in 
our own language and our own country, 
are not given that support by the 
theatre public without which the most 
sincere and artistic endeavours must fail 
to achieve what they set out to do—-to 
establish our own theatre. 

* * * 

THE WILLOW AND I, by John 
Patrick, produced by the Play- 
makers at The Library Theatre, 
Johannesburg. 

N a recent critical review of The Hasty 
Heart by the same author, your 
scribe pointed out that Mr. Patrick 
rightly believes that emotion is the key¬ 
stone of drama. Further evidence to 
that effect emerges from the offering 
under present review, which at the same 
time clearly establishes that given any 
single emotion, Mr. P'atrick must needs 
seize it in his theatrical teeth and fling 
it this way and that long after the life 
in it has expired. 

“The Willow and I” deals with the 
ease of two sisters^-of vintage 1900— 
ferociously in love with the same man, 
one of whom was determined to shoot 
herself if she lost him to the other, and 
the first of whom, in fighting for the 
gun, was shot and rendered speechless 
for all hut the rest of the play. The 
shooting ends Act I. Thereafter, 
through two acts we are asked to con¬ 
sider the resentful remorse—or the re¬ 
morseful resentment of the guilty sister, 
who incidentally marries the injured 
girl’s fiance—until we are eventually 
rewarded by the return of speech to the 
innocent, now no longer young lady, 
with a final curtain on what the author 

is pleased to call “ fulfilment.” 

* * * 

R Y no means an easy play for ama¬ 
teurs to cope with, and by no means 
well done by the Playmakers. Kathleen 


Kelly and Cillah Jaspan did well enough 
in the searching roles of the ageing 
sisters, but the rest of the cast did not 
get to first base. The men were 
particularly had; the hero, Matt Carson, 
was quite inaudible, whilst Sonny H. 
Isenberg surprised this critic hy making 
less than nothing of what read like an 
actor-proof part in the script. Which 
only goes to show. 

The production by Mr. Isadore Carr 
suggested industry without inspiration, 
whilst the set was the first doubtful 
piece of decor from the othertimes skil¬ 
ful Mr. Botbyl. 

* * * 

LIBEL, by Edward Wool), produced by 
Anna Romain-Hoffman at the 
University Great Hall, Johannes¬ 
burg. 

A LL the world loves a law-suit with 
its legal trappings, wigs and what 
have you, and every theatre audience 
loves a play set in a court of law. It’s 
the visual whodunit that does it. 

“ Libel ” is fair theatre, but not a 
good play. It seems that an ex-prisoner 
of war has been libelled by a newspaper, 
and the law-suit which forms the play 
provides his vindication to the tune of 
three acts and £25,000 in damages. The 
dramatic crescendo is absorbing enough, 
but the finale is unheralded and un- 
guessable, in which latter it offends the 
genuine thriller fan. 

The dramaturgical enterprise which 
Miss Romain-Hoffman undertook was not 
an easy one. Any play laid throughout 
in a court room offers a serious 
challenge to dramatic movement, since 
such movement is lodged in the mouths 
of the characters. That is unless the 
writing has an inherent movement, 
which this writing has not. Of the 
players, only Fred Loehman as Dr. 
Emile Flordon was able to lift his part 
out of a pedestrian gait into a smart 
canter. It is true that the Gallic 
temperament and gesture of the part 
gave spur to his performance, but the 
other players seemed to do little more 
than say their lines in the correct order. 
To quote a critical colleague, the pro¬ 
duction was, for the most part, like 
Madame Tussaud’s wired for sound. 

Nevertheless, a creditable performance, 
well-rehearsed and smoothly presented, 
in a really convincing set of the typical 
court-room. 

ARTHUR LINSCOTT. 

* x % 

CAPE TOWN 

“SEEING STARS,” Hofmeyr Hall, 3rd 
to 29th November. Presented by 
C.M.C. Productions and produced by 
Bill Brewer. 

TJERHAPS it was a mistake on the 
*■ part of Kathleen Cave and Irene 
Morgan to bill this entertaining show as 
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“ Intimate West-End Revue.” Certainly 
we found little in it which could stand 
comparison with intimate revue on the 
London standard. On the other hand, 
“Seeing Stars” is a jolly show in its 
own right, with a friendly cast and a 
richly-endowed comedian in Bill Brewer. 
His quick grasp of situation and ready 
wit are a constant joy, and audiences 
just love him. 

Too little was seen in the first edition 
of this revue—the programme has been 
changed weekly—of Miss Cave and Miss 
Morgan, who are most polished and 
gifted artists, and of John and Lou who, 
according to the programme, intend 
settling in Cape Town and forming a 
small ballet group. On the other hand 
Bill Brewer held the stage with ease, 
either solo or with various partners, 
during a large part of the evening. All 
he did was amusing and apt and one 
could only marvel at his resourcefulness. 
Some of the fill-in material, however, 
was distinctly below par. 

» * * 

“TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL,” by 
James Bridie. Little Theatre, loth 
to 15th November. Presented by 
the Cape Town Repertory Theatre 
Society and produced by Joyce 
Burch. 

RIDIE’S whimsicalities, of a more 
robust and open kind than Barrie’s 
are still not everybody’s meat. It 
should he said at once that Joyce Burch 
achieved an artistic, poised and serene 
production of this play which delighted 
audience and critics alike. 

A play such as this depends very 
largely on setting, dressing and lighting, 
all of which were carried out with taste 
and discreet efficiency. Acting honours 
went to Basil Warner in the title role. 
He succeeded admirably in conveying 
the naive quality of Bridie’s timid hero 
without stepping over into burlesque. 
Laurie van der Merwe was a picturesque 
and dignified Raphael, hut his diction 
needs a crisper attack. A. J. A. Wilson 
made a sympathetic if a trifle monoton¬ 
ous Tobit. Good support came from 
Johanna Olivier (quite miscast as Sara) 
and Hilda Kriseman, a little harsh and 
strident in the part of Anna. 

It seemed odd to us that the 
smouldering maidens of Hamadan in 
their feminine frolics should be so very 
fully attired. The beach at Muizenberg 
could offer more—considerably more— 
personable flesh for our inspection. In 
fact these maidens did not strike us as 
being either very suitably clad or very 
happily cast. 

* * * 

“IT’S THE TOPS.” Ex-U.D.F. Revue, 
presented by Gordon Mulholland and 
Maurice Millard. Muizenberg Pavi¬ 
lion and other local halls. 
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r I ''HERE is literally not a dull moment 
in this breezy quick-fire revue. 
Gordon Mulholland and Maurice Millard 
are clever and engaging comedians, and 
they have grouped around them a num¬ 
ber of other clever and engaging folk. 
The whole is put over with a disarming 
bonhomie which just suits the mood of 
Summer visitors and local residents 
alike. It seems a great shame that no 
concerted effort was made when demobi- 


TN this brief survey of some of the major 
-*■ productions of the French cinema 
during the past five years which I have 
seen, I would like to deal first with the 
work of Marcel Carne, to-day generally 
considered to be France’s leading film 
director, and who was responsible for 
such masterpieces as “Le Quai des 
Brumes” (The Quay of Mists), in 1937, 
and “Le Jour Se Leve” (The Day 
Breaks), in 1939. 

In 1942, Carne forsook his former 
realism when he made “Les Yisiteurs du 
Soir” (The Visitors of the Evening), a 
curious mediaeval story of two emissaries 
of the Devil, Gilles and Dominique, who 
are sent to earth to seduce a betrothed 
couple. 

Although Game’s next film, . “Les 
Enfants du Paradis” (The Children of 
Paradise) (1943-44), has been -justly 
criticised for various technical faults, 
among them uneven camera work, it is 
certainly one of the outstanding achieve¬ 
ments of the French cinema. The story 
is set in Paris in the 1840’s and'is con- 


lisation was on the way to preserve the 
stocks of human and other material 
which our U.D.F. entertainers accumu¬ 
lated. Where are the lights, the curtains, 
the costumes on which we were so glad 
to see money well spent during the war? 
And the human material is likewise 
scattered until brave spirits like Gordon 
Mulholland take. matters into their own 
hands. They deserve to make headway 
and we think they will. N.A. 


cerned with the love affairs and careers, 
the jealousies, successes and disappoint¬ 
ments of a group of persons, who were 
either part of, or intimately connected 
with, the theatrical life of the time. 

Most of the performances are excep¬ 
tional. Arletty is outstanding as Gar- 
ance, a strange and beautiful woman who 
links together the lives of all the other 
characters. 

The usual Carne team was responsible 
for production. The sciipt is by Prevert, 
Trauner designed some magnificent sets 
(some of the largest ever made in 
France), and Joseph Kosma wrote the 
music. Roger Hubert was behind the 
camera. The film cost fifty-seven million 
francs and ran in Paris for fifty-two 
weeks at advanced prices. Due to its 
great length, it was originally shown in 
two parts at one sitting, lasting 95 and 
87 minutes respectively. On its release, 
it was slightly shortened and the two 
parts were condensed into one. It enjoyed 
an extremely successful run in London. 

(Continued on Page 38.) 
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CAPE TOWN 

S the year draws to a close the 
number of exhibitions seems to in¬ 
crease and swell the market with com¬ 
modities for the festive season. A 
feature of the plethora of pictures are 
the imports from overseas. This oppor¬ 
tunity to study the best work of 
European artists will be welcomed by art 
lovers in the Union, hut the commercial 
aspect of it, where there is one, should 
be studied and some arrangement of 
reciprocity between the Union and the 
respective European countries arrived at. 
As it is the South African artist abroad 
seems to have a much more difficult 
time than the foreign artist in South 
Africa. 

The Dutch Exhibition, like the Exhibi¬ 
tion of Contemporary British Paintings 
and drawings whose discussions we shall 
have to defer to the next issue, was a 
very fine effort, but the successors it 
has brought in its wake are disappoint¬ 
ing. Both the Exhibitions of Paintings 
and Etchings by Dutch Artists at the 
Maskew Miller Art Gallery, and the 
Exhibition by Willy Sluiter at Derrys 
are a mournful declension from the one 
we commented on some months back. 
Only one or two of the artists contrive 
to get some poetry out of these simple 
objects bathed in a dim light in the true 
tradition of Dutch art. 

While in the first exhibition we found 
the current of modern ideas rushing 
through the Dutch mind without how¬ 
ever disturbing its real roots, we find 
here no trace of the trends and tenden¬ 
cies that have exercised European art 
for the last half century. There was 
only one exception in the case of 
Eilarski whose modern approach com¬ 
bined with the rich impasto peculiar to 
some of the Dutch masters made 
“ Landscape Bergen” the most covet- 
able canvas in both shows. 

* * * 

•XMIE flux and changeability of natural 
fact under the shaping artistry of 
light and atmosphere is brought home to 
us forcibly by the water-colours of 
Nerine Desmond. The artist seems to 
catch her seas and skies, her boats and 
buildings on the wing, before they have 
completely achieved the stereotyped form 
Twenty-eight 


given them by a defining memory. 
Water-colours like “Sea Mist,” which 
Whistler would have termed a nocturne, 
are delightful in their mystery and 
wonderful composition. Here the irre¬ 
vocable technique of the water-colour has 
achieved the inevitability of an art that 
one associates with a mote solid medium. 

In the oils .“ Portrait Study of a 
Ballerina” retains its emergent quality, 
while “Portrait in Black Gloves” is 
crude and “ Lady Beit ” is posteresque. 
Of the compositions “ Trekboer of 
Namaqualand ” (Mural Panel) is devoid 
of any subtlety or imagination, while 
“ Old Houses at Somerset West ” has 
something of the effect of water colour 
which seems to he Miss Desmond’s most 
felicitous medium of expression. 

* * * 

r l''0 Tania Van Zyl, poet and painter, 
- 1 - quest takes the form of a progressive 
excoriation of the world of appearance. 
Yet after shedding its trappings the 
core often remains shivering in the cold 
—an emasculated essence rather than a 
sap-filled substance. “I am the foolish 
echo from an empty well ” sings Tania 
—yet this is perhaps diffidence rather 
than real emptiness, and indeed some of 
her poems are full of striking images 
which would be interesting if translated 
in paint. One might offer her the 
advice given to Dante Gabriel Bosetti 



Female Demi-nude—Eduard Wiiralt 


namely to frame his sonnets and write 
his pictures. 

There is a certain elemental freshness 
in her nudes. These nudes are divested 
not only of their clothes hut almost of 
their nudity. They retain, however, a 
formal essence and even a pattern of 
colour and a modulation of movement 
and rhythm. Less happy are the draw¬ 
ings where there is a studied simplicity 
which is not always convincing. 

MIDDLEBROW. 

* * * 

JOHANNESBURG 

VIRGILIO AUDAGNA (Carlton Hotel) 

VER one hundred pieces, comprising 
sculptures, oils, watercolours and 
silver points, were on exhibition at the 
show held in the Carlton Hotel last week 
by Professor Virgilio Audagna of Turin. 

Audagna’s all-round skill in a variety 
of media is highly impressive. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it seems to be that this very 
fluency has led him into a position where 
he is content with reaching a remarkably 
high standard of technical attainment— 
so that the feeling that predominates in 
my mind about Audagna is that he is 
a highly accomplished craftsman rather 
than a great artist. 

His sculptures, “ Venus,” “ The 
Truth,” “ Undressing Model,” “ St. 
George ”-—all of them—are breath-taking 
in their polished perfection. They lack 
that final quality of true art, that 
ultimate mastery, in which the artist’s 
creative spirit bursts forth out of his 
technical dexterities. 

In spite of all the above, however, I 
feel that Audagna has a great deal to 
teach our younger generation of South 
African artists. 

* * * 

FRANK NORTCLIFFE, Jack Nesbit, 
Montgomery (Herbert Evans’ Gal¬ 
lery). 

HIS was a show devoted exclusively 
to landscapes. Nortcliff© was re¬ 
presented by a number of oils that were 
pleasing in colour and composition and 
were characterised by a geniality of 
feeling. JSfesbit has made substantial 
progress as a painter in recent years 
and two paintings, a moonlight study 
and a seascape, represent his best work 
to date. Montgomery produced a num¬ 
ber of rather more ambitious landscapes, 
interesting for their slick brushwork and 
tone effects. 

While there was little in this show 
that indicated really outstanding achieve¬ 
ment, I felt about the work of these 
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three artists an underlying sincerity of 
purpose that is in every way worthy of 
encouragement. -—H.O.B. 

* * * 


R. GHEALE (Herbert Evans). 

OEVERAL qualities about Bichard 
Cheale’s exhibition at Herbert Evans 
Gallery commend themselves to this 
critic. First there is gaiety of his 
colours which, combined with the general 
feeling of spontaneity, give an air of 
groat freshness to his work. I am also 
much impressed by his delightful sense 
of the appropriate frame—their colour¬ 
ing, moulding and treatment enhance 
the atmosphere of almost every picture. 
And above all, as an occasional buyer, 
I am charmed by the modesty of his 
prices. 

Who else, one might ask, among our 
painters would price a picture which 
had hung in the S.A. Academy this year 
at a mere 15 guineas? “Seascape,” the 
picture in question, is but one of a dozen 
or more in this genre, which have 
subtlety and grace. “Interior” (15 
guineas also) is admirably composed and 
“Night at the Vaal” (6 guineas) is 
possibly the best of the smaller studies. 
* * * 


P. W. LAMB (Langton). 

P W. LAMB (“Bill” to his friends) 
' is interesting as an artist and a 
person. His exhibition in the Langton 
Galleries came too late for inclusion in 
last month’s notes, but for those who 
have been acquainted with his earlier 
work there was enough proof of solid 
advance and maturity to warrant a re¬ 
ference, even at this late stage. In the 
past Lamb has been rather the victim 
of his own fluency. He is, or was, a 
sketcher with pencil almost in the light¬ 
ning class. 

Half a dozen and more of his oils had 
street scenes as their prime motif—road 
gangs swinging their picks, an unex¬ 
pected tree flaunting its gay foliage in 
a slum side street, a street-corner group¬ 
ing of gnarled old cronies discoursing, a 
round-hipped figure setting out on her 
nightly beat. 

Lamb is acutely conscious of the inter¬ 
play between character and setting 
which, by their oppositeness or incon¬ 
gruity, are a comment on life. It is 
this sense which' imparts a special salty 
flavour to his view of the passing parade. 

—OLIVER WALKER. 
ALEXIS PRELLER: At Christi’s, 
Pretoria. 

Twenty paintings, magnificently hung, 
make up one of the most stimulating 
exhibitions Pretoria has seen this year, 
and show new developments in the always 
interesting and original art of Alexis 
Preller. 

The exhibition shows concrete achieve¬ 
ment, and also that Preller has advanced 
a further step towards the power and 
mastery which one day he should achieve. 

S. E. D. 
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I 

T AST month they celebrated the 
hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Herr Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 
The scribes rattled on their portables 
the usual 2,000 words; the chairmen of 
the music-societies had their say (care¬ 
fully cribbed from Grove’s Dictionary) ; 
the conductors arranged their Mendels¬ 
sohn Memorial concerts; violinists once 
again had an excuse to whine his con¬ 
certo. Even Leipzig’s Neo-Nazis re¬ 
installed his monument in the old place 
opposite the Gewandhaus (from where 
the Goebbelites had removed it). In 
Germany the “denazified” Nazis, Furt- 
waengler and accomplices, were once 
again allowed to play his music to 
Shakespeare’s “ Midsummer- 

night’s Dream.” 

However, Herr Mendelssohn remained 
dead, musically dead, stone-dead, as he 
has really been for the last fifty years. 
They have kept his corpse artificially 
alive and created a musical myth. The 
trick has succeeded. People still believe 
in Mendelssohn and even accept him as 
one of the great classics whose music 
one has to love, admire and praise with 
turned-up eyes and a slight quiver in the 
voice. 

The professors constructed a special 
niche for him : “ tlie prototype of 

Romanticism.” True enough. He 
started as a Romantic to escape the 
dry-as-dust classicism to which his am¬ 
bitious father (“I’m a nobody—the son 
of a celebrity and the father of a 
celebrity ! ”) had fettered him. 

Sick of this imposed classicism where 
everybody looked, behaved and spoke like 
an archaeological museum-piece, young 
Mendelssohn, aged 17, dived into Shake¬ 
speare’s (“ Our Shakespeare ! ”) fairy 
world. Result : he let the fairies dance 
—Oberon and Titania and Puck—and 
even dear old Bottom, as well as the 
two loving couples, came to life very 
discreetly and skilfully in E major in 
his Midsummer Nights Overture (op. 
21 ). 

Thirty 




T TNFORTUNATELY for Master Felix, 
the Shakespearean fairies must have 
infected him with two serious affections. 
Now he saw fairies everywhere. They 
followed him day and night. He saw 
them on the North Sea and they ap¬ 
peared in his “ Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Journey.” They haunted him in Scot¬ 
land. They whisked around him in 

Italy. His so-called “ Italian ” and 

“Scotch” symphonies bear testimony to 
this persecution mania. They appear 
suddenly in his violin-concerto, in his 
chamber music, his songs. 

These fairies almost rob him of his 
musical personality. They even squeeze 
into his religious works. 

A few years before his death, now 34 
years old and seventeen years after the 
fairies had caught him as a youngster, 
he succumbed completely to their lure. 
Result : Op. 61, the Incidental Music to 
Midsummer Nights Dream. 


Ill 

fpHESE fairies caused a still greater 
damage to his musical talent. They 
sucked the blood out of his veins and 
filled them with a mixture of raspberry- 
lemonade and beetroot-soup. Mendels¬ 
sohn never grew up. H e suffered from 
that time from musical pernicious 
anaemia. And the English climate, the 
Court of Osborne and the (mental) 
consequences of his prodigy-activities 
did the rest. 

His contemporaries Beethoven, Schu¬ 
bert, Schumann, Weber, Chopin, Spon- 


tinin, and Meyerbeer, did not influence 
him in the least. Mendelssohn followed 
the smooth, flat, flowery path led by 
his beloved fairies. 

Only when death already knocked at 
his door, the fairies disappeared. And 
then Mendelssohn, the perpetual infant 
prodigy, suddenly became a man. Had 
perhaps the spirit of the old St. Thomas- 
cantor, Herr Joh. Sebastian Bach, filled 
the dying young man’s arteries with real 
blood out of the scores of his Passion 
music ? Mendelssohn had discovered 
Bach. He presented the world with 
the St. Matthew Passion, the first per¬ 
formance since Bach’s death. 

Life came back to the already ailing 
young Mendelssohn. An amazing force¬ 
fulness and strength freed his mind from 
the fairies. He had discovered that he 
needed an heroic figure as the basis of 
his new aspect of life. 

The poetry of the Old Testament had 
attracted him for several years. Result : 
the seven different Psalms he wrote as 
chorus-works. He tried his hand on the 
evangelist St. Paul as an oratorio and 
failed. 

Then he went back to the old 
prophets and in the figure of Elijah, the 
mystic sage, the man of mercy and 
judgment, the prophet who never died, 
he found the inspiration to write his 
greatest work, the oratorio Elijah (op 
70). 

Though he tried very hard to crown 
his life’s work with an oratorio 
“ Christus,’’ he could not finish it as he 
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was drawn back again in the last months 
to revise “ Elijah” until his death. 

For his ‘‘Elijah” the name of Mendels¬ 
sohn will remain immortal and surely 
survive all his other works, those 
shallow, anaemic and sweet concoctions. 
In this oratorio Mendelssohn attained 
his masculine maturity after a prolonged 
puberty of almost thirty years. 

Some cynics at that time mocked that 
the grandson of the great Jewish 
emancipator, Moses Mendelssohn, whoso 
children had all acquired the Christian 
religion, should find, at least in his art, 
the way back to the faith of his fore¬ 
fathers. 


are surely not only superior to me in 
number but in intelligence too 1 Thus 
I wonder if I should not follow their 
example in future and first buy a house, 
find out that it is not suitable and then 
pull it down. This they have done in 
Mill Street to erect their new studios 
there. The site is now' for sale (and will 
be so for a long time.) Whoever wants 
to buy property, particularly at that 
price, in that ugly street p 

S.A.B.C. bought another house—the 
former Italian Club. Paid a stiff price 
for it. After many months they found 
out—not suitable. Down it must come. 


V 


T HE Cape Town Municipal Orchestra 
celebrated the anniversary by a de¬ 
cent performance of- the ‘‘Italian Sym¬ 
phony.” Mr. Geoffrey Miller, this 
time almost independent from the score, 
had evidently put a lot of work into his 
preparation. His conducting was highly 
laudable in every respect. 

Perhaps we would have enjoyed this 
rendering even more if its rather sweet- 
ish and smooth and watery music had 
not found such a killing contrast in 
Beethoven’s “ Emperor ’’ Concerto w'hich' 
preceded the interval. 

And the contrast grew so that it 
almost set the one work in juxta-position 
to the other and ended in a clear murder 
of the ghost of Mendelssohn by the 
spirit of Herr von Beethoven. The 
culprit—or rather the heroine of this 
praiseworthy deed—- was Miss Elizabeth 
Kemp. Her instrument : . a strong 
artistic, musical and sensitive person¬ 
ality ; a perfection in pianistic technique; 
mastery of all musical implications ■ 
surety of approach; control of body and 
intellect. 

It was one of the most enjoyable piano 
performances for a very long time. 
Interesting to note was the enormous 
progress to full artistic maturity which 
Miss Kemp has attained since the many 
years of her absence from the platform, 
A hearty welcome to her ! 

And special praise that she did not 
despair of playing on that irresponsive, 
hard, metallic, harsh-sounding piano 
(which should disappear soon into a 
dance-band’s equipment). 

VI 

I WOULD never pretend to know' much 
about business-affairs. Yet I flatter 
myself that if I were going to buy a 
house to live in, I would have enough 
intelligence to consult an expert, an 
architect, to answer if it was a sound 
proposition, was suitable and that alter¬ 
ations could be made. 

The S.A.B.C. seems to w'ork on a 
different system to mine though they 
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Where will further buildings be bought 
by the S.A.B.C. for destruction p 

It is a pity that Parliament is not in 
session to prevent more squandering of 
our, the subscribers, money. 

VII 

'T'O kind enquirers: only because I 
was not invited (punishment ?) I 
did not go to and thus urns unable to 
report on the latest performances of the 
College of Music. 

—CORNET DI FALSETTO. 

* * * 

JOHANNESBURG 

TH EM ELI: AT THE CITY HALL 

T^UltiNG the last month, the Greek 
pianist, Themeli, has been delighting 
music-lovers of Johannesburg with some 
first-rate performances. Themeli has im¬ 
proved considerably since lie was last 
here. To-day there can be no doubt that 
he is a pianist of genuine calibre. If 
there was any doubt on this 'score, his 
playing of the Apassionata and the 
Emperor Concerto should finally dispel 
it. 

There is much that is enigmatic about 
Themeli’s playing — one must expect it 
in all the circumstances—but there is no 
disputing that he is a great technician. 
The singular quality about his playing 
is a splendid integration. This must be 
partly attributable to the fact that 
through his blindness he wins the music 
synthetically and not analytically. I 
offer it as an explanation. And one 
also feels, listening to him, that music is 
to him not of life something apart, but 
life itself. It invests his playing with a 
terrible sincerity that .makes up for an 
occasional awkwardness of phrasing. 

—B.S. 
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WANDERLUST 

N O place in all the city, you would 
think, could have been further from 
the smallest trace of remorse than a cer¬ 
tain telephone booth somewhere in a 
Johannesburg side street, whose scribbled 
walls were relieved only by the compara¬ 
tive virginity of the newly-issued tele¬ 
phone directory dangling on its chain. 



"It's the same old story—can't get parts." 

-—Sat. Ev. Post 


Turning its yet untorn pages for an 
address under tile letter A, my eye was 
attracted by a sequence of names whose 
■oriental cadence struck tinkling bells in 
a plethora of mundane businesses begin¬ 
ning with African “This” or African 
“That.” There on the opposite page was 
a small column of names all of which 
began with “Ah.” 

Dragon-whiskered acacias, Ming stal¬ 
lions, lacquered screens and shy slanting 
■eyes, leapt out from behind the print of 
this most uneastern catalogue and hung 
like the fronds of a weeping willow in 
an idyllic Chinese landscape. For a few 
■brief lines the telephone directory had 
become enchanted. 

Bead, or better still listen, to 'the 
names which on this page ring chimes to 
the busy counting houses over the way. 
Ah Chong 
Ah Chong 
Ah Fonk 

Ah Flung. 

Ah Kin 
Ah Kin 
Ah Lain 

Ah Land. 

Ah Ming 
Ah Nie 
Ah Ngor 

Ah Pin. 

Ah Quy 
Ah Sien 
Ah Sing 

Ah Sing. 

Ah Tie 
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All Toy 
Ah Way 

Ah Why. 

As I stood there in my cylinder of dis¬ 
comfort, I felt there was just one name 
missing— 

Ah When, Ah When ? 

* * * 

MARX AND RELIGION 

Karl Marx is generally regarded as 
an atheist who coined the dictum that 
religion is the opium of the people. 
But in the following extract from an 
essay in which he challenges Hegel’s reli¬ 
gious philosophy, he certainly reveals in 
magnificent style his understanding of 
religion as a human phenomenon: “Reli- 
gion is the general theory of this world, 
its encyclopaedic compendium, its logic 
in a popular form, its spiritual point of 
honour, its enthusiasm, its moral sanc¬ 
tion, its solemn complement, its general 
cause for consolation and justification. 
It is the fantastic realisation of the 
human essence, because the human es¬ 
sence has no true reality. . . Beligion is 
. . . the soul of a world without heart, 
and the spirit of a period without 
spirit.” 

Neither was the theorist and economist 
Marx lacking in wit. When Napoleon 
III effected his coup d’etat in France 
in the 1850’s, Marx commented that 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity had 
given way to Artillery, Cavalry and In¬ 
fantry. Incidentally, papers have been 
making comparisons between Napoleon 
III and De Gaulle. Like Napoleon, De 
Gaulle has publicly stated: “My name is 

my programme.” 

* * * 

FAIR PLAY IS BONNY PLAY 

In Moscow, Mr. Molotov walked on 
to a platform and told the world that 
the Atom Bomb secret is a secret no 
longer. One man who was reading 
Ernest Hemingway in the city of Johan¬ 
nesburg, and several others who believed 
devoutly in fair play, reacted favour¬ 



ably. They felt that in the next war 
everyone would he able to start fight¬ 
ing decently from scratch, now that 

everybody would have Atom Bombs. 

* * *’ 

FASHION NOTE 

On top of the bus travelling towards 
the city the papers crackled as eyes 
examined the headlines. The headlines 
yielded the. story. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in the United States 
approved the authorisation at last, of 
quite a few million pounds as emergency 
aid to France. A reader sat back. Now 
Paris would not go bankrupt. She would 
as usual, give zest to the next argu¬ 
ment as to whether dresses should be 
long or short. 



"That's the shoestring I started with." 

—S.R.L. 


A MAD WORLD 

One has only to glance at a news¬ 
paper these days to realise that we are 
moving through confused and chaotic 
times. And the symptoms can be found 
not only at the conferences of world 
statesmen, but at the street corners. 
Read the following excerpt from an 

article written in the London “Evening 
Standard” by the English writer, Rebecca 
West: 

“Imagine a row of young Jews stand¬ 
ing and shouting, ‘The rats, the rats, 
the rats—we want to get rid of the rats,’ 
at a row of young Fascists who are 

shouting, ‘The Yids, the Yids, the Yids 
—we want to get rid of the Yids,’ with 
their hacks turned to their own speaker, 
who, it turns out, when a sentence of 
his gets through the babel, is denouncing 

the importation of foreign pears.” 

* * * 

LIQUOR ON ELECTION DAY 

A number of people resented the 

closing of the bars during th© by- 

elections just held—for obvious reasons. 
A friend of mine is in favour of 

closing bars during elections for a 
reason that is not so obvious. He re¬ 
called to me that Edgar Allen Poe— 

America’s greatest writer—died in the 
gutter after being taken from pub to 
pub, and in this way induced to vote 
for a particular candidate over and over 
again, in a way that would have made 
the Hungarian Communists blush. 

—DIOGENES. 
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Nocturne 

Lazy insistence of the breakers’ might 
and wandering rhythm of crickets 
trilling a drowsy serenade into the night. 

Under the moon, the long shadow of a sentry 
and the distant murmurings of death. 
Stabbing the smooth white belly of a cloud 
bare shafts of light, piercing the darkness, 
probe hungrily to pluck 
from the crescendo drone 
a sudden gleaming form. Wildly 
it flees the rigid tentacles that sweep the sky. 
Shivering in silhouette against the stars 
a filigree of poplars stirs uneasily. 

The countryside is silent now 
waiting for death. 

—C. D. FIELD 


Defeat 

'Now battle done 
I grieving 

Lay my adversary low, 

Head turning in his pool his blood 
On pillow. 

I having won 
Day, 

Hear peace creep 
Slow crackle fire 
Leap all horror 
Burn blast die, 

Thin to thin paper fine 
Curled crumbling dry ash to— 
Flaking, 

That would triumphantly 
Call battle won. 

—KATE THOMPSON 


The End 

Miserere, miserere, 

Sitting on a bench contrary, 

Sipping frosted vinegar 
From the chalice of a star. 

Who can tell what happens when 
Father chaos conquers men? 

And who will stop the ebb and flow 
From swamping in the ways we go? 

Salome on the mountain side 
Gazing with eyes open wide, 

Who cares for John, she says, who 
cares?— 

His head is tumbling down the 
stairs. 

How soon before they stop the sun 
From shining on the course we run? 
Then we’ll lie in one long night, 
Me and Leila out of sight. 

—IOHN WALLER 



The Two Dogs —P. C. Molnar 


Thoughts On 1 he Salvation Army 

The mind at peace within itself is theirs: 

Uncertainty lies murdered in their hearts: 

Fanatic gleams reflect from their hot eyes, 

These spinsters, simple men, repentant whores. 

They scour the land with strange ecstatic smiles, 

Meet the indulgent glance, scowls, and some ridicule, 

Yet murmur not, helped through the lonely miles 
By Bible-texts in the brain, banners that shall not fail. 

So must Lenin have walked alone through the crowded street, 
With strange and brilliant smile yet conscious of his fate, 
Not of that world of men—a leader lost to sight, 

London uncaring till all caring was too late. 

The men of single mind look down from their great height, 
Aloof, alone but conscious of the reason for their fight. 

The introvert may smile in his padded cell at night, 

But they will shake the earth, play tricks with might. 

F. G. DORMAN. 
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THE MIND OF JESUS 


G ALILEE is a very green, shady, smil¬ 
ing district, the true home of the 
Song of Songs, and the songs of the well- 
beloved. During the two months of 
March and April the country forms a 
carpet of flowers of an incomparable va¬ 
riety of colours. The animals are small 
and extremely gentle—delicate and lively 
turtle-doves, blue-birds so light that 
they rest on a blade of grass without 
bending it, crested larks, little river 
tortoises with mild and lively eyes, storks 
with grave and modest mien which, lay¬ 
ing aside all timidity, allow man to come 
quite near them and seem almost to 
invite his approach. In no country in 
the world do the mountains spread them¬ 
selves out with more harmony or inspire 
higher thoughts. Jesus seems to have 
had a peculiar love for them. The most 
important acts of his divine career took 
place upon the mountains. It was there 
that he was most inspired, it was 
there that he held secret communion with 
the ancient prophets, and it was there 
that his disciples witnessed his transfi¬ 
guration. 

While in Galilee, Jesus and hi s dis¬ 
ciples lived almost always in the open 
air. The band led a joyous and wandering 
life on the shores of the lake, gathering 
the inspiration of the Master in their 
first bloom. 

Jfr * * 

W E do not realise to ourselves the in¬ 
toxication of a life which thus glides 
away in the face of heaven . . . the sweet 
yet strong love which this perpetual con¬ 
tact with nature gives. At each step, in 
the passing cloud, the germinating seed, 
ripening corn, they saw the sign of the 
Kingdom drawing nigh. They believed 
themselves on the eve of seeing God, of 
being masters of the world. Tears were 
turned into joy, it was the advent upon 
earth of universal consolation. “Blessed,” 
said the Master “are the poor in spirit; 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are they that mourn; for they 
shall be comforted. Blessed are the meek 
for they shall inherit the earth. Blessed 
are they that are persecuted for right¬ 
eousness’ sake; for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

His preaching was gentle and pleasing, 
breathing nature and the perfume of 
fields. He loved the flowers, and took 
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from them his most charming lessons. The 
birds of heaven, the sea, the mountains, 
and the games of children, furnished in 
turn the subject of his instructions-—“Ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon. There¬ 
fore I say unto you, take no thought of 
your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink; nor yet for your body what 
ye shall put on. Is not the life more 
than the meat, and the body than 
raiment. Behold the fowls of the air; for 
they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather unto barns; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better than they. Which of you by 
taking thought can add one cubit to his 
stature. And why take ye thought for 
raiment. Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin: and yet I say unto you, that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these ” 

Intoxicated with infinite love, he for¬ 
got the heavy chains which hold the 
spirit; he cleared at one bound the 
abyss which the weakness of the human 
faculties has created between God and 
man. On the shores of Galilee Jesus 
associated with his concept of the King¬ 
dom of God all that could warm the 
heart and the imagination. 

* * * 

B UT it is interesting to note the change 
in his outlook as we follow the 
Master away from his beloved Galilee into 
the contentious confusion of Jerusalem, 
where we see him in far less pleasing en¬ 
virons, and in far less joyous moods. And 
although he attains a higher moral sta¬ 
ture in opposition, he never again 
achieves that happy spirituality that was 
his on the shores of the lake. Every idea 
seems to lose some of its purity as soon 
as it aspires to realise itself. Success is 
never attained without some injury to its 
essentials, and we see Jesus becoming 
more and more the victim of an extrava¬ 
gant, false and impossible idea that the 
end of the world was at hand, and that 
the Kingdom of God would only be 
attained after the world’s destruction. 

His declaration of the nearness of the 
catastrophe leaves no room for equivoca¬ 
tion. “This generation,” he said, “shall 
not pass till all these things be fulfilled. 


There be some here which shall not taste 
of death till they see the Son of man 
coming in his Kingdom.” 

Yet it was in Galilee that he conceived 
the real city of God: the sermon on the 
mount, the apotheosis of the weak, the 
love of the people, the regard for the 
poor; the re-establishment of all that 
was humble and simple and true. This 
re-establishment he lias depicted as an 
incomparable artist, by features which 
will last eternally. Never has anyone 
avowed more loftily this contempt for the 
“world” which is the essential condition 
of great things and great originality. 

* * * 


H E continues to tilt against authority, 
both ■secular and orthodox, which wa| 
garmented in the same degree of hypocri¬ 
tical social worth and righteousness then 
as now. Sometimes hi s denunciation of 
the authorities was shocking in its viru¬ 
lence. “Ye generation of vipers, how 
can ye escape the damnation of Hell.” He 
openly preferred men of doubtful life, and 
of small consideration in the eyes of the 
orthodox. “The publicans and the har¬ 
lots go into the kingdom of God before 
you. For John came unto you and ye 
believed him.” We can understand how 
galling the reproach of not following the 
good example set by prostitutes and sin¬ 
ners must have been to men making a 
profession of rigid morality. 

But carried away by a fearful progres¬ 
sion of enthusiasm, and governed by 
the necessities of a preaching becoming 
daily more exalted, Jesus was no longer 
free. He suffered great mental anguish 
and agitation. The great vision of this 
adventitious kingdom of God glistening 
before his eyes bewildered him. His dis¬ 
ciples at times thought him mad. The 
harsh and gloomy feeling of distaste for 
the world, and of excessive self-abnega¬ 
tion which characterises Christian perfec¬ 
tion, was originated not by the delightful 
moralist of earlier Galilean days, but by 
the sombre giant whom a kind of grand 
presentiment was withdrawing more and 
more out of the pale of humanity. We 
should almost say that in these moments 
of conflict with the most legitimate 
cravings of his heart, Jesus had forgotten 
the pleasure of living, of loving, of see¬ 
ing, and of feeling. 

* * * 


T HE vision which St. Paul saw on the 
road to Damascus, was that of the 
agonised face and form of a God upon 
a cross crucified for a sinful world’s salva¬ 
tion. 

A terrifying vision. Not only was he 
blinded for days by it, but it has so 
powerfully affected the minds of all 
succeeding generations, that with rare 
exceptions men have remained blind or 
indifferent to all else in the life of Jesus. 
And the religion that raised one man 
above sin and death has become a reli¬ 
gion that delivers millions of men and 
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women so completely into their dominion 
that their own common nature becomes a 
horror to them, and the religious life 
becomes a denial of life. 

Jn the theology of Paul, the first man 
Adam sinned; and through him sin lead¬ 
ing to destruction became the heritage 
of all men. The second man, Jesus, was 
a Christ from Heaven. “We preach 
heaven Christ crucified. Christ sent me 
not to baptise, but to preach the Gospel. 
And the Gospel is the preaching of 
Christ, and him crucified. For as in 
Adam all die, ■ even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” 

This is the substance almost the sum 
of Paul’s teaching. It is for this reason 
that he does not relate to his converts the 
parables of Jesus, and throws overboard 
the whole import of the moral teachings 
of Jesus. He does not say, “Blessed are 
the poor,” but “Be not slothful in busi¬ 
ness.” He does not say, “Consider the 
lilies,” but “If any would not work 
neither should he eat.” He does not say, 
“Love your enemies,” but “Have no 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
Darkness.” Ho sends a slave back to his 
Master—which would be a small thing 
if he did not send sinners to the Cross 
raher than to the Sermon on the Mount. 
The slave owners of the Southern States 
of America actually exploited this inci¬ 
dent to justify themselves in their fight 
against Lincoln. 

* * * 

F this theology, based on the salva¬ 
tion role of the Crucifixion, absolutely 
nothing appears on the lips or i s revealed 
in the mind of Jesus. It is a direct deve¬ 
lopment of the Old Testament and not of 
his. Jesus calls himself a Light to reveal 
God; a Shepherd to lead a flock from an 
old pasture into a new one; Bread for 
the soul’s hunger; Water for the soul’s 
thirst; Leaven to ferment the world’s 
sodden life; Salt to keep life wholesome; 
the Vine, the Door, the Strong Man, the 
Bridegroom—but he never calls himself 
the World’s Victim or the World’s Priest. 

The kernel of the difference lies in this : 
that the sins which Jesus denounced were 
either social or spiritual, whereas those 
which Paul denounces are either theolo¬ 
gical or material. Jesus has a different 
category of sins, from that of the Old 
Testament, or of Paul or of the churches' 
of to-day. 

The sins which occupy the principal 
attention of the Church, as everybody 
knows from experience, are impurity, 
drinking of alcohol, swearing, and the 
neglect of the ordinances and services of 
the Church. Whereas it was sins which 
ground down the widow, and the orphan, 
which caused his little ones to stumble, 
or which made men “whited sepulchres,” 
which provoked the anger of Jesus. It 
was “man’s inhumanity to man” much 
more than man’s offences against God 
which roused his wrath. 


Let Jesus himself speak: “John came 
neither eating nor drinking. . . . The 
Son of man came eating and drinking, 
and they say ... a friend of publicans 
and sinners.” Why did Jesus eat and 
drink? Was it not because he saw noth¬ 
ing wrong with publicans and harlots ? 
Was it not because he liked the company 
of publicans and harlots ? Perhaps he 
did not think their sins quite so damning 
as the sins of the religious men of his 
day. 

* * * 

J ESUS forgave a number of people their 
sins, from the man sick of a palsy to 
the thief upon the cross, but in no single 
instance did he allege as the reason for 
forgiveness what is urged by the modern 
Church as necessary. The most outstand¬ 
ing and all but incredible example occurs 


in a no less known and widely used docu¬ 
ment than the Lord’s Prayer. Here was 
Jesus teaching his followers to ask for¬ 
giveness of their God. And on what are 
they to base their plea for God’s forgive¬ 
ness ? A Salvation Army captain would 
say, “Father, forgive us our trespasses 
because we unfeignedly believe in the 
Church and have used, or are willing to 
use, the sacraments.” There can hardly 
be a minister who would not teach his 
people to say, “Father, forgive us our 
trespasses because we repent and have 
faith in thy Son and will not trespass 
again.” But Jesus said: “Pray ye, for¬ 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us.” 

He went lonely in those days and he 
goes lonely in these. 

—R. LONG. 
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"OSKAR KOKOSCHKA,” by Edith 
Hoffman. Published by Faber and 
Faber, Ltd. 

T HIS full-length biography of the great 
Austrian, painter is almost too long, 
and one feels that it would gain by con¬ 
densation. We are grateful, however, 
for the numerous illustrations; for it is 
from these photographs, more than from 
the verbal discourse, that we gain some 
insight into the work of the artist. 

Kokoschka is an expressionist; he con¬ 
cerns himself with the expression of 
mental and emotional experiences rather 
than with the production of impressions 
derived from the outside world. What 
he puts down on the canvas is the record 
of a spiritual vision; and he possesses a 
special gift for penetrating into the 
essence of things, discovering a living 
dynamism even in the inanimate world. 
His landscapes have the palpitating 
nervousness of living things. The build¬ 
ings rise like tongues of fire, and in 
their flickering facades you behold the 
flux of the spirit transferred to the 
world of matter. The spatial order 
yields to a temporal succession of moods, 
to a music that has living pulse beats 
rather than dead formal designs and 
geometrical balance. 

Kokoschka is a painter of cities. From 
some eminence he sees whole cities and 
paints them as part of th e landscape 
that surrounds them, as though Nature 
herself had formed them. Thus he painted 
Jerusalem and Istanbul. These cities 
appear as fantastic as a mirage, yet they 
are transcriptions of reality. The artist 
has the gift of animating a scene with 
the passions that fill his own mind. 
He makes buildings grow, move and 
breathe. 

* * * 

A REFUGEE in London, Kokoschka 
has tried to recapture the dreary 
soul of the British capital. More than 
Turner or Whistler who were preoccu¬ 
pied with the pranks of light on the 
foggy metropolis, he has portrayed the 
soul of London. With its spires and 
chimneys, its noise and movement and 
activity, with the river majestically 
wending its way through a mass of iron 
and bricks, it is a sprawling, grimy 
monster pulsating with life and per¬ 
meated with tradition. The dark iron 
construction of Waterloo Bridge spanning 
the river, measuring its great width by 
its arches under which pass steamers and 
motor boats, looks like a mighty iron 
bar that separates a light, airy city from 
the beholder. 

Still more revealing of Kokoschka’s 
method and approach are his portraits. 

In portraying the human individual 
he penetrates into the inmost recesses of 
his soul, and in the process seems to 
decompose the body which is of no ac¬ 
count to him. Thus a human form 
becomes a mass of writhing nerves, of 
flesh divested of its protective integu¬ 
ment, smarting in its crude and quiver¬ 
ing rawness. The human carcass is 
flayed and quartered, and yet it remains 
a mass of palpitating sensibility, of 
seething vitality. For this divestiture 
is also an investiture: it is an endow¬ 
ment of life, the infiltration of individual 
feeling that refuses to take the ready 
made forms of matter. 

Kokoschka paints the inner lives of 
men and things—the living flow which 
is imprisoned in the outer form. While 
he seems to dissolve the body he com¬ 


pletely spiritualises his subjects. There 
is in that revolting putrescence of the 
flesh, in the disintegration of the facial 
planes, in the complete dislocation of 
familiar forms a sort of purgatorial pro¬ 
mise of salvation. 

* * * 

I N his later works he deviates from 
psychological portrayal to the ren¬ 
dering of physical structure. His por¬ 
traits become more sensuous. There is 
a blending of heightened plasticity with 
a new symbolism. He paints the con¬ 
trasts within the same being, but he still 
retains the sensitivity to character and 
atmosphere with which he conveys the 
inpaipable qualities of a human being or 
a landscape. 

Kokoschka is always dynamic, but he 
has an axis—a spiritual centre. He has 
discovered the restlessness and anxiety, 
the fear and loneliness of modern man, 
but his vision has reached beyond the 
world of appearances to the spiritual 
plane of metanhysical essence. 

—J. SACHS. 

* * * 

THE HOUSE BY THE SEA, by Jon 
Godden. London : Michael Joseph. 

T HIS is a first novel and a Book 
Society choice. These two elements 
are not often found together in the 
chemistry or, if you prefer the metaphor, 
the alchemy of book-making. But in this 
case the conjunction is happy, for no one 
would dream, after reading Miss 
Godden’s work, of apprenticeship, that 
she was not an experienced as well as a 
very remarkable writer. 

It is most refreshing, at a moment in 
literary history when an average of 200 
new novels are being published each 
month in Britain, in spite of the present 
period of scarcities, and when most 
writers of fiction prefer the bludgeon to 
the rapier, to encounter a style in which 
taste and insight accompany tension and 
mystery. 

Miss Godden’s method is in the French 
rather than in the English tradition when 
she selects two such profoundly con¬ 
trasted protagonists as a middle-aged 
spinster of naive and gentle character 
and a budding gangster of twenty-five. 
Her treatment of their interaction is, 
however, rather American—one may 
think of somewhat similar collisions in 
Faulkner’s SANCTUARY and LIGHT IN 
AUGUST—in its thorough-going natura¬ 
lism and economy of statement. Finally, 
in the delicacy and tenderness, though 
not in the simplicity, with which the 
hinterland of the heroine’s consciousness 
is etched, her unsophisticated fancies, 
her_ fluttering fears, her British self- 
criticism and determination not to be 
foolish whatever happens, the strange 
pointillisme of the late Virginia Woolf’s 
pen may come to mind. 

* * * 

B UT it would be pedantic to character¬ 
ise this highly perceptive and con¬ 
vincing narrative merely by literary 
analogies. Miss Godden’s art is her own. 
She sees a new world and expresses it in 
a new way. A solitary English lady of 
40, the first part of whose life was 
(pleasantly enough) dominated by her 
father and the second (not so pleasantly) 
by a “ managing” female friend, may be 
driven by circumstances of war to retire 
to a cottage in Cornwall and may theTe 
be invaded by a tough young deserter 
from the United States Army. But in 
this situation many practised and popular 
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novelists would see only the hackneyed, 
the banal, a melodrama, a sentimental 
romance or a satirical comedy, pathos 
and bathos. Miss Godden has seen tra¬ 
gedy and regeneration through tragedy, 
seen it in the high terms of fate rather 
than in those of conventional morality, 
that is to say, with a Greek rather than 
a Victorian eye. And she has delineated 
her vision with admirable precision and 
objectivity, though consistently through 
one mind, that of her heroine. 

* * * 

ON THE MARBLE CLIFFS, by Ernst 
Juenger. Translated from the Ger¬ 
man by Stuart Hood. London: John 
Lehmann. 

T HE STORM OE STEEL by this 
author was one of the most success¬ 
ful war novels published in Europe 
during the uneasy truce that followed 
1919. The present work appeared in 
Germany at the beginning of the most 
recent military adventure of that coun¬ 
try but has no direct reference to it. 
Herr Juenger is here concerned to ex¬ 
hibit, in a guise necessarily, through the 
political circumstances of the time of its 
composition, discreet, a parable rather 
than a study of tyranny both material 
and spiritual. 

The English reader unfamiliar with the 
general character of German literary 
fiction since Goethe must be warned that 
its pervading lyricism is peculiarly diffi¬ 
cult to translate. There is always a 
danger, _ which Mr. Hood’s evidently 
painstaking but not invariably happily 
inspired version does not altogether 
avoid, of giving seriousness the colour of 
solemnity, slowing thought into senten¬ 
tiousness and making the homely and 
even humorous phrase sound affected. 
It is therefore necessary, in order to en¬ 
joy the very real merits of Herr 
Juenger’s tale, to bear in mind that the 
English may occasionally fall short of 
the quality of the German. 

* * * 

I T is a story, now and then recalling 
the atmosphere of MARIUS THE 
EPICUREAN, which first depicts an 
idyllic existence at a time and place 
deliberately unspecified, though there are 
hints enough to show what is really 
meant. Then comes the description of a 
growing, consciously organised lawless¬ 
ness, culminating in the terror and ruin 
of the district and the escape to an alien 
land of the narrator and a few at least 
of his friends. 

The analogy with public life in Ger¬ 
many between 1933 and 1939 is clear. 
That such a vision, even though muffled 
in the shadows of a dreamlike, half' 
medieval setting, should have been per¬ 
mitted to circulate at all in those days 
shows how confident the Nazi hierarchy 
had become. But it seems that the war 
had actually broken out on its publica¬ 
tion and it is probable that the 
thoroughly German character of the text, 
its air of idyll and legend as well as its 
fervid and realistic accounts of battles 
and moral exaltation, saved it from those 
on the look-out for “traitors.” 

But, however that may be, one must 
record a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Lehmann and his translator for intro¬ 
ducing to the English-speaking public a 
work of high literary distinction in itself 
and valuable, apart from this, for its 
incidental revelation of the psychology of 
our late enemies 

JAMES CLEUGH. 
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Men's and Boys' Clothing and Ladies' 
Sportswear 

• 

Stocked by all the reading Stores 

Manufacturers of "ELLRIE" 

TAILORED CLOTHING 

"MOCHANI" and "MANPOWER" 

LONG SERVICE WORKING CLOTHING 

"BUDDY" and "CONAMOOR" 

HIGHER GRADE CLOTHING 

AND 

ELLRIE WHOLESALE 
LIMITED 

• 

Suppliers of all Types of 

PIECE GOODS and TRIMMINGS 

To Manufacturers throughout the Union 
Registered Offices and Factory: 

29, HIGH ROAD — FORDSBURG 
P.O. Box 7110 Phone 33-8840 

JOHANNESBURG 


tAfV"*' 

IT IS WASHED 

IT IS CLEAN 

THE BEST COAL OBTAINABLE 

Order 

Direct from 

SPRINGFIELD 

COAL AGENCY 

83a, President Street - Phone 33-5031 

JOHANNESBURG 


BAILY’S FISHERIES 

Come into Town and get your Supplies of 

FRESH FISH, POULTRY AND PROVISIONS 

DAILY 

Courteous Service and Prompt Delivery to all parts of the Suburbs 
COUNTRY ORDERS A SPECIALITY 

46 KERK STREET, JOHANNESBURG 
Phones 33-5025/6/7 
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FRENCH FILMS 

(Continued from Page 27.) 

Carne’s eagerly-awaited latest produc¬ 
tion, “Les Portes de la Nuit” (The 
Gates of Evening) (1946) is disappoint¬ 
ing. In comparison with the epic “Les 
Enfants,” the story is weak and inclined 
to meander. Due to delays and difficul¬ 
ties, the leading roles, originally intended 
for Jean Gabin and Marlene Dietrich, 
were taken by two newcomers, Yves 
Montand and Nathalie Nattier. 

EAN COCTEAU, a writer and poet of 
outstanding ability, has had a long 
and brilliant association with the French 
theatre. 

In 1945 Cocteau himself directed “La 
Belle et La Bete” (Beauty and the 
Beast) from his own script, which he 
based on the original fairy tale written 
in 1757 by Madame de Beaumont. It is 
a film of very great pictorial beauty and 
is made in a highly individual manner. 
The palace, with its fascinating interiors 
and charming gardens, was conceived by 
the Art Director, Christian Berard, who 
was also responsible for the entrancing 
costumes. The lighting is extraordinarily 
beautiful, and the film abounds with 
“trick scenes,” filmed with the aid of 
Simplifilm, an optical device enabling 
painted or photographed scenery to be 
placed directly in front of the camera 
lens, whilst the actors perform further 
away. Jean Marais and the lovely Josette 
Day have the chief roles in this delightful 
production. “Camera” is by Alekan, a 
young man specially trained by Cocteau. 

NE of the most remarkable films of 
recent years is “Farrebique,” writ¬ 
ten and directed by Georges Rouquier, 
who is to-day the most important director 
in the French Documentary School. He 
has a wonderful talent for getting ex¬ 
tremely natural performance from ordi¬ 
nary people and a flair for using the pic¬ 
torial medium to tell a story. “Farre¬ 
bique” was filmed in 1944 in a small 
village in the Aveyron district of France, 
where the production team lived and 
worked for a year. It has no professional 
actors, only the people of the village 
playing their real-life parts, and tells the 
story of the life of a peasant family 
throughout the changing cycle of the 
year. In Rouquier’s own words: “This 
film will have the character of a fresco 
of life in the fields ... at once poetic, 
and observing a scrupulous documentary 
precision ...” The pastoral photography 
is unsurpassed, and fine use is made of 
specialised camera work, such as the 


speeded up opening or closing of flowers 

to portray dawn or dusk. 

* * * 

I N 1946, Jean Delannoy made “Sympho- 
nie Pastorale” (Pastoral Symphony) 
from the novel of that title by Andre 
Gide. This film gained several awards at 
the 1946 French Film Festival, and 
Michele Morgan, who gives a wonderfully 
moving performance as a blind girl, won 
the award for the best acting of the year. 
Pierre Blanchar is also very moving as 
the Pastor, and Line Norro gives a bril¬ 
liant piece of characterisation as his 
wife. Most of the action takes place in 
a snowbound village, and the visual possi¬ 
bilities of the scenery are exploited to 
the full. The film is absorbing throughout 
and at times reaches great heights of 
dramatic intensity. It is unfortunate that 
Jean Delannoy considered it necessary to 
alter and add to Gide’s story, for the 
result is certainly not an improvement on 
the original. 

* * * 

A LL the films so far discussed have 
been French, but I would like to 


close with the mention of “Day of 
Wrath,” an outstanding Danish film 
made in 1943 by Karl Dreyer. This direc¬ 
tor is known to film students for his “The 
Passion of Joan of Arc,” which he made 
in 1929. The theme of “Day of Wrath” 
is witch-hunting in sixteenth century 
Denmark, and it is admittedly a very 
harrowing film, but it is also a film of 
extraordinary visual beauty and a deep 
underlying sincerity. Its chief fault was 
that the tempo, deliberately retarded at 
times, was too slow, but the masterly 
composition of th© shots, and the clever 
use of sound and lighting, undoubtedly 
rank it among the higher achievements of 
the film maker’s art. The acting was of 
a very high standard, especially that of 
Anna Svierlder and Lisbeth Movin, both 
of whom played difficult character parts 

fluidly and convincingly. 

* * * 

“CONFLICT WITH A CROOK, AND 
OTHER STORIES,” by Michael 
Vane 

For those who like short stories, this 
little volume provides some interesting 
moments. It is well written and topical. 



It Pays to Shop at - - - 

PARAMOUNT STORES 

Try us for all your requirements. Visit our Showrooms and Sports Departments on the first floor 

PARAMOUNT STORES KERK STREET JOHANNESBURG 
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CHRISTMAS TRADITION 

/"VN Christmas Eve between the un- 
' avoidable roast and the flaming 
pudding (which South of the Lin© would 
be much more appreciated at Easter 
time) I always di'ink a silent toast to 
Origen, the great heretic. Firstly, be¬ 
cause Origen protested against wearing 
foolscaps on this day : “ Why,” said he 
in the beginning of the 3rd century—• 
“ why should we feast the birth of the 
Redeemer of the world as if it were the 
birthday of a mere Caesar P ” Secondly, 
I drink to Origen’s memory because he 
suffered in the hard fight for female 
education : in order to be allowed to 
preach the Gospel to ladies, he castrated 
himself. It seems, that in the virile 
3rd century one did not believe in the 
possibility (or probability) of a purely 
spiritual intercourse between a charming 
professor of theology and his female 
students. Origen (his influence was 
enormous) and later-on the Puritans, 
were of the opinion that Christmas was 
to most people nothing better than an 
opportunity for merry-making and feast¬ 
ing. The Puritan Parliament of 1652 
even called it anti-Christ-masse. 

They were right from a certain point 
of view : the religious service and the 
carols excepted, there is not a single 
tradition bound up with Christmas Eve 
which is not of pagan origin, from the 
hollyberries, which formerly signified 
Baldur’s blood, to the sucking pig on 
the table—appreciated in many countries 
—which originally was a sacrificial boar, 
connected with Freya’s boar Gullin- 
bursti. To eat pork on Christmas Eve 
(which also was Freya’s birthday) seems 
now to be traditional with many Cape 
Coloureds. They do not imagine that 
in keeping this custom they uninten¬ 
tionally honour tne ancient Teuton sun- 
god, who is an undesirable alien in sunny 
South Africa. 

* ♦ * 

C HRISTMAS South of the Line has 
not yet found a new and typically 
South African form. Dutch Calvanistic 
tradition is no good soil to nurture 
TREK—December, 1947 


Merry feasts, and the colonial English¬ 
man was concerned only with keeping 
up and copying as far as possible 
English customs, without regard to the 
conditions of his overseas home. 

We should try to found a new South 
African tradition for Christmas Eve : a 
typical summer feast with orgies of 
fruits, salads and cool drinks. A night 
and flower feast, where carols may be 
sung under the stars, instead of per¬ 
spiring indoors over hot roasts and 
Christmas pudding. Even to watch the 
candle flames on the dinner-table makes 
you feel still more uncomfortable in our 
summer climate. 

Christmas dinner originated in the 
orgies, which in the North necessarily 
followed the mass slaughter of cattle at 
the beginning of winter at a time when 
the primitive agriculturists were not yet 
able to keep all their livestock during 
the cold season. Modern life in our hot 
climate is differently conditioned and a 
typical European Christmas dinner is 
quite unpalatable at the hottest time of 
the year. Let’s have the courage and 
invite our guests to an essentially 

cold Christmas repast. Here are some 

suggestions beyond the usual cold con¬ 
somme : 

* * * 

Jellied Carp : Carp is in the East of 
Europe a traditional Christmas dish—a 
highly appreciated fish. In summer, 
jellied carp is one of the best delicacies 
of the Polish table. Scale the fish, 

wash it, dry it and wrap it (for 1 hour) 
in a cloth soaked in vinegar, to take 
away the muddy taste. Prepare a 
“ court bouillon ” by boiling for half an 
hour 2 big sliced onions, 2 carrots with 
some sprigs of celery and parsley, 
pepper, salt, 1-2 bayleaves, 5—10 grains 
of allspice. Be careful not to take too 
much water (about 2 pints for a fish of 
2-3 lbs. weight will do). After 30 
minutes add 2 tablespoons of vinegar, 
bring to the boil and poach the fish for 
20 minutes. For the last few minutes 
add a glass of dry white wine (or some 
vinegar to taste). Strain the bouillon, 
cool and chill it. Serve the jelly 
together with the onion slices arranged 
around the carp, which has to be chilled 
and served whole. 

The traditional roasted pork is per¬ 
haps better still when served very well 
chilled with a glass of a good dry wine. 
I recommend to serve pork fillets or 
chops as iced entremets. (Beat them 
slightly, season well with salt and 
pepper and coat them by turning them 
first in flour, then in egg and at last 
in breadcrumbs with chopped caraway- 
seed. Fry them in very hot lard and 
serve well chilled.) 

Separately boiled vegetables—peas, 
carrots, asparagus and mushrooms—may 
be chilled and served with a good 


mayonnaise, which you colour with beei- 
root-juie© in the Russian way. We 
need not be too particular what to serve 
on Christmas Eve : nearly any dish is 
traditional in one country or the other : 

—ALLEC. 



has been aged in 
wood for many years 
in quiet, cool cellars. 
It is unrivalled in 
quality and therefore 
the invariable choice 
of the connoisseur. 
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P.O. BOX 1391 
TELEPHONES 33-5811 

(5 Lines) 

KOSHER 
POLONY AND 
DELICACY 
FACTORY 

The only firm under the super¬ 
vision of the BETH DIN 


Corner 

JEPPE Cr WEST STS. 
Newtown 

JOHANNESBURG 
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J. ESKAPA & GO. 

(PTY.) LTD. 

WHOLESALE CARPET AND- 
FURNISHING MERCHANTS 

Extend the 

COMPLIMENTS OF THE 
SEASON 

to their large clientele 


159 Commissioner Street 
JOHANNESBURG 
Phone 22-4481 


A. HOFMAN & CO. 

ESTATE & INSURANCE AGENTS 

• 

98, MAIN STREET, 

(Between Loveday Cr Harrison Sts.) 
JOHANNESBURG 


MAX 

WORSTED FLANNEL TROUSERS 

Trade Enquiries: 

EAST RAND CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURERS 

p.o. Box 87 - CERMISTON 


ATOMIC ENERGY!! ? 

Not quite; but VOL-O-PEP 
puts “Pep” in your Petrol 
and Life in your Car. 
More m.p.g., too, and less 
Pinking. 

# 

<|/3 PER TIN 

VOL-O-PEP 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 

P.O. Box 100 — Wynberg, C.P. 


“ BIRDS AS BLOSSOMS ” 

(Continued from Page 23,) 
that silence. In this bird kingdom, 
almost every well known kind has its 
habitation. There are the Sacred Ibis, 
with their lace-edged wings black tipped, 
the humble sparrow, the kingfisher, and 
many others, all greatly outnumbered 
by the white egrets—the blossoms for 
the trees. 

How cam e the birds to know this 
place as Home P 

Once upon a time a man walked 
round a pool, and saw a vision in it. 
He looked round about, and saw a 
depressing, useless quarry. It marred 
the beauty of the valley, with its fallen 
rock and jagged stone. There was little 
chance for the rain water that came in 
little streams from the wooded hills 
above, fo give life to the vegetation that 
sought to struggle through, because all 
the hard, ugly stone, blocked the way. 

At the same time, he noticed that the 
birds flocked there and that they nested 
on bare branches near the pool. This 
man had a heart atuned with the In¬ 
finite. The impulse that moved the 
Maker to care for the little sparrow, 
stirred in him, and he too, loved the 
winged creatures. 

He saw their need, and gently set 
about preparing a place for them. His 
loving thoughts fashioned the barren 
acres into shape, and into being came 
the now famous Bird Sanctuary of 
Pietermaritzburg. 

Gradually the little creatures came to 
know, and to teach their children, that 
here at eventide there would he food, 
and a safe resting place. 

It is an amazing thought that whereas 
these timid creatures usually fly as far 
as possible away from town and civilisa¬ 
tion these birds, in their thousands, 
come to the very precincts of the city 
for their protection and succour. 

It is estimated that 25,000 birds come 
winging their way to this Sanctuary 
every night ! And despite their num¬ 
bers, there is that sacred silence. It is 
soul-restoring, and uplifting. 

The Sanctuary is full of inspiration. 
Full, too, of faith. There are birds 
everywhere, hut who will have the vision 
to make in other places, just such other 
homes for the little creatures ? 

On® wishes that someone would hurry, 
and perpetuate the dream that Mr. A. T. 
Allison (a former Mayor of Pietermaritz¬ 
burg) made such a lasting, beautiful 
reality. 


“UNBLOCK” YOUR 
DIGESTIVE TRACT 

And Stop Dosing Your 
Stomach With Soda 

Don’t expect to get real relief from 
headache, sour stomach, gas and bad 
breath by taking soda, if the true cause 
of your trouble is constipation. 

In this case, your real trouble is not in 
the stomach at all, but in the intestinal 
tract where 80% of your food is digested. 
And where it gets blocked when it fails 
to digest properly. 

Thus, what you want for real relief is 
something to “unblock” your intestinal 
tract. Something to clean it out thor¬ 
oughly and help Nature get back on 
her feet. 

Get Carter’s Pills right now. Take 
them as directed. Then gently and 
thoroughly “unblock” your digestive 
tract. This permits your food to move 
along normally. Nature’s own digestive 
juices can then reach it—and you get 
genuine relief that makes you feel really 
good again. 

Get CARTER’S Pills at any chemist at 
1 /3. “Unblock” your intestinal tract 
for real relief from indigestion: K. 2 . 


Telephone 33-0677 

FRANK’S DRESS CO. * 
(Pty.) Ltd. 

Manufacturer* of 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTER 
CARMENTS 

133. |eppa Street - JOHANNESBURG 


SLEEPLESSNESS 


SLEEP is absolutely , 

essential to good 
health. Many people ITliZ 

develop “habit In- ft jmflljfl 
somnia” which is the Jr-HcMIiI 
name given to MjyjSL. 

lessness not 

caused by pain \ 'xffiSSva 

SOMNEX Is a 

certain remedy i 

lor Insomnia \ ti*- 

SOMNEX Is T'** 

freely taken by it I 1 

those with 

weak hearts, as ’ 

It actually strengthens the action 
of the heart. One teaspoonful of 
SOMNEX at bedtime gives deep, 
harmless, dreamless sleep with per¬ 
fect refreshment next morning 
SOMNEX Is definitely superior In 
action to poisonous tablets now¬ 
adays commonly used. SOMNEX 
costs 2/6 and 6/6 per bottle from 
all chemists 


PROGRESS 

SPECIALISING 

68 PARK DRIVE 
P.O. Box 4188 


CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 

IN MEN’S AND BOYS’ SUITS 

MAYFAIR 

- Telephone 34-1538-9 JOHANNESBURG 
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AWLWEAR 

Overall, Shirt & Clothing 
Manufacturers (Pty.) Ltd. 

i 13 Market Street, Johannesburg 


5ox 2170. 


'Phone 22-4531 


PICTORIAL PROCESS ENGRAVING CO. 
(Pry.) Ltd. 

4 HARRISON STREET 

• 

FOR QUALITY 

PRINTING BLOCKS 
and STEREOS 
PHONE 33-1817 or 33-9278 


REID BROS. (S.A.), LTD. 


FOR GAS APPLIANCES OF 
ALL KINDS 


175, COMMISSIONER STREET 
JOHANNESBURG 

P.O. Box 802 Telephone 22-3722 


P.O. Box 5945 


Phone 33-0654 


SMULIAN & COMPANY 

REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


406 and 407 SURREY HOUSE 
COMMISSIONER and RISSIK STREETS 
JOHANNESBURG 


H. R. SMULIAN, 

Commissioner of Oaths, Sworn Appraise. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN LIBERAL 

INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 

ESCOM HOUSE 
RISSIK STREET 
JOHANNESBURG 


FIRE 

ACCIDE 

LIFE 


Branch Office: 

LIBERAL BLDG. 
BURG STREET 
CAPE TOWN 


CHAS. KESSEL, 

FRED BOLTON & GO. 

• 

'a- e-s of FINE FURNITURE 

IjC PRESIDENT STREET 
IOHANNESBURC 


CROWN 

CONFECTIONERS 

LIMITED 

Manufacturers of 

Quality Chocolates 
and Sweets 

2 MAY ROAD - MAYFAIR 

JOHANNESBURG 



CONSTIPATION 

1 BILIOUS HEADACHES 

2 COATED TONGUE 

3 IRREGULAR MOTIONS 

Neglected constipation Is bad 
enough, and may be positively 
dangerous. It can give rise to many 
ills in later life, including Piles, 
Colitis and Gall Bladder trouble 

But don't give strong purgatives. 
The bowels are lined with a deli¬ 
cate membrane and must be treated 
accordingly. 

Intestone is a gentle, natural 
laxative, combining fruit and herbs 
with bloodpurifying alternatives. It 
clears away waste matter from the 
iody, removes bad breath and 
neadache and purifies the blood. 
Children and adults like its 
pleasant flavour 

“I -prescribe Intestone for all my 
patients who are constipated, or 
who show the effects of constipa¬ 
tion in other parts of their bodies." 

Intestone Is sold by all chemists 
at 1/9 per small jar or 7/6 per large 
economical family lar 



ENLARGED TONSILS.! 


THE BEST medical 

f treatment at 
Enlarged Tonsils Is 
by means of BUC- 
CALENE. Adults 
gargle with BOC- 
CALENE and swal¬ 
low It by which 
means the throat 
Is treated direct 
and the cause of 
the disease is treated through the 
system. Children too young to 
gargle should have their throats 
painted with BUCCALENE and 
given a little to drink as well. 
BUCCALENE definitely destroys the 
germs and toxins in the throat and 
blood which lie at the root cause 
of Chronic Tonsllitis. 

Mrs. C. du Preez, Bloemfontein, 
writes: “My little boy’s throat was 
almost closed up by the swollen 
tonsils. After 6 doses of Buccalene 
he was much better and Is now 
quite cured " 

Buccalene costs $/- per bottle. 
Ask your chemist to obtain it for 
you if he has none in stock. 


gBUCCALENEg 










































J^APPY is the mother who has wisely learned the art 
of travel . . . who knows how to be completely 
“at home” on the train. To her the trip by rail is one 
of the highlights of her holiday and a gay adventure for 
her little ones. Knowing the art of travel merely 
means being aware of the dozen daily services the 
Railway has to offer . . . little courtesies that free the 
day from worry and fill the trip with pleasant surprises. 

LEARN THE ART OF TtaJJfiJ! Ay Tf#/# WITH THE 

SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS 


I travelled trouble-free, knowing that all bed 
linen is fresh and clean on the trains. We had 
ample room in our compartment, as all heavy 
baggage travelled in the van. 

Mf 


“Just like Home,” said Joan when we had our 
meals and our teas served in our compartment. 
And how true that is—when you know the art 
*of travel. 
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WE WENT FROM GERMISTON TO GEORGE 
YET... - ♦ 


My husband booked everything for us at the 
Railway Tourist Bureau . . . tickets, meals, 

bedding and even our hotel at George. For me 
the whole trip was no morre trouble than ar¬ 
ranging a tea party. 


Both being under seven, the kiddies travelled 
free guests of the S.A.R. In most other coun¬ 
tries it would cost at least half fare. This 
saving paid for their holiday outfits. 
































































